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TOM TOOTHACRE’S GHOST STORY. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


66 HAT is it about that old house in Sher- 

bourne ?” said Aunt Nabby to Sam Law- 
son, as he sat drooping over the coals of a great 
fire one October evening. 

Aunt Lois was gone to Boston ona visit, and 
the smart spice of her skepticism being absent, 
we felt the more freedom to start our story-teller 
on one of his legends, 

Aunt Nabby sat trotting her knitting-needles on 
a blue-mixed yarn stocking. Grandmamma was 
knitting in unison at the other side of the fire. 
Grandfather sat studying the Boston Courier. 
The wind outside was sighing in fitful wails, creak- 
ing the pantry doors, Occasionally puffing in a 
vicious gust down the broad throat of the chin- 
ney. It was a drizzly, sleety evening, and the 
wet lilac bushes now and then rattled and splas 1ed 
against the window as the wind moaned and 
whispered through them. 

We boys had made preparation for a comfort- 
able evening. We had enticed Sam to the chim- 
ney corner, and drawn him a mug of cider. We 
had set down a row of apples to roast on the 
hearth, which even now were giving faint sighs 
and sputters as their plump sides burst in the 
genial heat. The big oak back-log simmered and 
bubbled, and distilled‘large drops down amid the 
ashes, and the great hickory forestick had just 
burned out into solid bright coals, faintly 
ekimmed over with white ashes. The whole area 
of the big chimney was full of a sleepy war:nth 
and brightness—just caleulated to eall forth fan- 
cies and visions. It only wanted somebody now 
to set Sam off; and Aunt Nabby broached the 
ever-interesting subject of haunted houses. 

““Wal, now, Miss Badger,” said Sam, ‘I ben 
over there, and walked round that are house con- 
sid’able—and I talked with Granny Hokum, anil 
Aunt Polly, and they’ve putty much come to the 
conclusion that they'll hev to move out ’ont. Ye 
see these ere noises they keep ’em awake nights, 
and Aunt Polly sle gets ’stericky ; and Hannah 
Jane, she says, ef they stay in the house, she can’t 
live with °em no longer; and what ean them loue 
wemen do without Hannah Jane? Why, Han- 
nah Jane, she says, these two months past she’s 
seen a woman, regular, walking up and down the 
front hali between twelve and one o'clock at 
night; and it’s jist the image and body of old 
Ma’am Tillotson, Parson Hokum’s mother, that 
every body know’d was a thunderin’ kind o’ woman, 
that kep’ everything in a muss while she was 
alive. What the old crittur’s up to now there ain’t 
no knowing. Some folks seems to think it’s a sign 
Granny Hokum’s time ’s comin’ ; but Lordy massy 
says she to me, says she: ‘Why, Sam, I don’t 
know nothin’ what I’ve done that Ma’am Tillotson 
should be set loose on me.’ Anyway, they’ve all 
gut so narvy, that Jed Hokum has ben up 
from Necdham, and is goin’ to cart ’em all over 
to live with him. Jed, he’s for hushin’ on’t up, 
Cause he says 1b kiings a bad name on the 
}roperty. 

“Wal, I talked with Jed about it; and says I to 
Jed, rays 1: ‘Now, ef you'll take my advice, jist 
you give that are old house a regular overhaulin’ 
and paint it over tew coats o’ paint, and that 
are'll clear ‘em out if anything will.’ ‘Ghosts is 
like Led-bugs—they can’t stan’ fresh paint,’ says 
I—‘they allers clear out. I’ve seen it tried on a 
ship that got haunted.’” 

“Why, Sam, do ships get haunted ?” 

‘To be sure they do—haunted the wust kind. 
Why, I could tell ye a story ’d make yonr har rise 
on e’end, only I’m fraid of frightening boys when 
they're jist going to bed.” 

“Oh, you can’t frighten Horace,” said my 





grandmother. ‘He will go and sit out there in 
the graveyard till nine o’clock nights spite of all 
I tell him.” 

‘* Do tell, Sam,” we urged, ‘‘ What was it about 
the ship ?” 

Sam lifted his mug of cider, deliberately turned 
it round and round in his hands, eyed it affec- 
tionately, took a long drink and set it down in 
front of him on the hearth, and began. 

‘“VYe ‘member I telled you howI went to sea 
down East when I was a boy ‘long with Tom 
Toothacre. Wal, Tom he reeled off a yarn one 
night that was *beut the toughest I ever hed the 
pullin’ on, and it come all straight too from Tom— 
*twan’t none o’ yer hear-say ; *twas what he seen 
with his own eyes. Now there wa’n’t no non- 
sense "bout Tom—not a bit on’t—and he wa’n’t 
afeard o’ the divil himse’f, and he ginally saw 
through things about as straight as things could 
be seen through. This ere happened when Tom 
was mate o’ the Albatross, and they was a-run- 
nin’ up to the Banks for a fare o’ fish. The 
Albatross was as handsome a eraft as ever ye see, 
and Cap’n Sim Witherspoon he was skipper—a 
rail nice likely man he was. I heard Tom tell 
this ere one night to the boys on the Brilliant 
when they was all a-settin’ round the stove in the 
cabin one foggy night that we was to anchor in 
Frenchman’s Bay and all kind o° layin’ off loose. 

‘Tom, he said, they was having a famous run 
up to the Banks. There wasaspankin’ southerly 
that blew’em along like ail natur, and they was 
hevin’ the best kind of atime, when this ’ere south- 
erly brought a pesky fog down on’ein, and it grew 
thicker than hasty puddin’. Ye see that are’s the 


pester o’ these ’ere southerlys—they’s the bigzest 


fog-breeder there is goin’, and so puity soon you 
couldn’t see half ship’s length afore you. 

‘““Wal, they all was down to suyper except Dan 
Sawyer at the wheel when there come sich a crash 
as if heaven and earth was a splittin’, and thea a 
serapin’ and thump bumpiw’ under the ship and gin 
*em sich a h’ist that the pot o’ beans went rollin’ and 
brought up jam ag’in the bulk-head and the fellers 
was keeled over, men and pork and beans kinder 
permiscus. 

““The divil! says Tom Toothacre, ‘we’ve run 
down somebody—look out, up there’! 

‘*Dan ke shoved the helm hard down and put 
her up to the wind and sung out, ‘ Lordy massy, 
we've struck her right amniships ! 

““*Struck what ? they all yelled, and tumbled 
up on deck. 

““* Why, a little schooner,’ says Dan; ‘ didh’t see 
her till we was right on her ; she’s gone down tack 
and sheet ; look, there’s part o’ the wreck a-floatin’ 
off—don’t ye see?’ 

‘““Waal, they didn’t see, cause it was so thick 
you eouldn’t hardly see your hand afore your faze, 
but they put about and sent out a boat and kind 
o’ sarched round, but, Lordy massy, ye might as 
well looked for a drop of water in the Atlantic 
Ocean. Whoever ‘they was, it was all done gone 
and over with ’em for this life, poor critturs ! 

‘“*Tom says they felt confoundedly about it, but 
what could they do? Lordy massy, what can any 
onus do? There’s places where folks jest lets go 
cause they hes to. Things ain’t as they want ’em 
and they can’t alter ’em. Sailors ain’t so rough as 
they look ; they’z feelin’ critturs, come to put 
things right to’em, and there wasn’t one on’em 
who wouldn’t a worked all night for a chance o’ 
saving some o’ them poor fellows ; but there’twas, 
and ’twant no use trying. 

‘* Wal, so they sailed on, and by ’m by the wind 
kind o’ chopped round no’theast, and then come 
round east and sot.in for one of them regular east 
blows and drizzles that takes the starch out o’ fel- 
ers more’n a regular storm. So they concluded 
they might as well put into a little bay there and 
come to anchor. 











‘*So they sot an anchor watch, and all turned 
in. 

‘““Wal, now comes the particulur curus part o’ 
Tom's story, and it was more curus ’cause Tom 
was one that would’nt a believed no other man 
that had told it. Tom was one o’ your sort of 
phitosophers ; he was fer lookin’ into things, and 
wan't in no hurry ’bout believin’, so that this un 
was cre ’markable on account of its bein’ Tom 
that seen it, than ef it had ben others. 

‘Tom says, that night he hed a pesky toothache 
that sort o’ kep grumblin’ and jumpin’ so he 
couldn't go to sleep, and he lay in his bunk a tur- 
nin’ this way and that, till long past twelve o’- 
e’ock. 

“Tom had a *thwart-ship bunk where he could 
see into every bunk on board, except Bob Coffin’s, 
and Bob was on the anchor watch. Wal, he lay 
there tryin’ to go to sleep, hearin’ the men snorin’ 
like bull-frogs in aswamp, and watchin’ the lantern 
a swingin’ back and forward, and the sou’westers 
and pea-jackets were kinder throwin’ their long 
shedders up and down as the vessel sort o’ rolled 
and pitched, for there was a heavy sweil on, and 
then he’d hear Bob Coffin tramp, tramp, trampin’ 
overhead, for Bob had a pretty heavy foot of his 
own, end all sort o’ mixed up together with Tom’s 
tcothache so he couldn’t get tosleep. Finally Tom 
he bit off a great chaw o’ ’bacey and got it well sot 
in his cheek and kind o’ turned over to lie on’tand 
case the pain. Wal, he says, he laid a spell and 
dre pped off in a sort o’ deze, when he woke in sich 
a chill his teeth chattered, and the pain come on 
like a knife, 2nd he bounced over thinking the fire 
had gone out in the stove. 

“Wal, sure enough, he see a man a crouchin» 
over the stove with his back to him, a stretchin» 
cut his hands to warm ’em ; he had on asou’wester 
and a pea-jacket, with a red tippet round his neck, 
and his clothes was drippin’ as if he’d just come in 
frcm a roin. 

“*What the divil,’ says Tom—and he riz right 
up erd rubbed his eyes. Bill Bridges,’ says he, 
‘what shine be you upto now? For Bill was a 
master oneasy critter, and allers a gettin’up and 
walkin nights, and Tom he thought it was Bills 
but in a minute he looked over, and there sure 
ernctgh was Bill fast asleep in his bunk, mouth 
wice open, snoring like a Jericho ram’s-horn, 
Tom looked round and counted every man in his 
bunk, and then says he: ‘ Who the devil is this ;— 
for there’s Bob Coffin on deck, and the rest is all 
here ? ’ 

“Wal, Tom wa’n’t a man to be put under too 
easy : he hed his thoughts about him allers ; and 
the fust he thought in every pinch was what to do. 
So he sot considerin’ a minute, sort o’ winkin’ his 
eyes to be sure he saw straight, when sure enough 
there come another man backin’ down the com- 
panion- way. 

“Wal, there’s Bob Coffin, anyhow,’ says Tom to 
himeelf ; but no—the other man he turned—Tom 
see his face, and sure as you live it was the face of 
a dead corpse; its eyes was sot, and it jest came 
as still across the cabin, and sot down by the stove, 
and kind o’ shivered, and put out its hands as if 
it was gettin’ warm. 

“Tom said that there was a cold air round in 
the cabin, es if an iceberg was comin’ near, and he 
felt cold chills running down his back, but he 
jumped out of his bunk, and took a step forward. 
‘Speak,’ says he; ‘who be you, and what do you 
want ?” 

“They never spoke nor looked up, but kept 
kind o’ shivering and crouching over the stove. 

“*Wal,’ scays Tom, ‘I'll see who you be any- 
how ;’ aud he walked right up to the last man 
that come in, and reached out to catch hold 
of his coat-collar; but his hand jest went 
through him hke moonshine, and in a minute he 
all faded away, and when he turned round, the 
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other one was gone too. Tom stood there looking this 

way and-that, but there warn’t nothing but the old 

stove, and the lantern. swingin’, and the mea all snor- 
in’ ‘round in their bunks. Tom -he-sung out to Bob 

Coffin—-‘ Hullo up there!’ says he; but. Bob never an- 

gwered, and Tom he went up and found Bob.down ou 

his knees,—hiz teeth a chatte rin’ like a bag 0’. rai's,— 
trying to say his prayers; and all he could think of 
was, ‘Now ] lay me,’ and he Kep’ going that over and 
over. Yesee, boys, Bob was a drefful wick 2d s wearin’ 
critter, and hadn’t said -no-prayers since h2 wa; tew 
years old, and it ditn’t cone natural to him. Tom 
givea grip on his collar and shook him. ‘Hold yer 
yap,’ said he. ‘What you howlin’ about? What’sup?’ 

“*Oh Lordy massy;’ says Bob, ‘we’re sent for—aill 
on U—tnere , been two on ’em—both on ‘ew went 
right by me!’ ' 

“Wal. Tin he hed his own thoughts; but he was 
bound to get to the bottom of things anyway. Ef 
*>twas the devil, well and gcod—he wanted to know it. 
Tom jest wanted to hev the matter setticd one way or 
tother; so he got Bob sort o’ stroked down, and made 
him tell what he saw. 

“Bob be stood to it that he was a standin’ right 
for’ard, a leanin’ on the windlass and kind o’ hummin’ 
a tune, when he lucked down and see a sort 0’ queer 
light in the foz, and he went and took a look over th2 

-bows, when up came a man’s head in a sort of sou’- 

. wester, and then a pair of hands, and catched at the 
bob-stay, and then the hull figger of a man riz right 

. out o’ the water and clim up on the martingale till he 
eould reach the jib-stay with his hands, ani then he 
swung himself right up onto the bowsprit and stepped 
aboard and went past Bob right aft and down into the 
cabin, and he hadn’t more’n got down, afore he turned 
10und, and there was another conin’ in over the bow- 
sprit, and he went by him and down below, so there 
Was two on ’em, jest as Tom had seen in the cabin. 

“ Tom he studdied on ita spell and finally says he, 
‘Bob, let you and me keep this ere to ourselves and 
see ef it’1 come again—KEf it don’t’ well and good, ef it 
does, why, we’llsee about it.’ ” 

“But Tom, he told Cap’n Witherspoon, and the 

. Cap’n he agreed to keep an eye out the next night, but 
there warn’t nothing said to the rest o’ the men. 

“Wal, the next night they put Bill Bridges on the 
watch. The fog kad lifted, and they Lad a fair wind, 
ard was going onsteady. The men all turned in and 

. went fast asleep, except Captain Witherspoon, Tom 
and Bob Coftin. Wal, sure enough, twixt twelve and 
one o’clock, the same thing came over, only there 
war four men ’stend 0’ two, They come in jes’ so over 
the bowsprit, and they looked neither to right nor left, 
but clim down stairs, and sot down, and crouched and 
thivered over the stove, jist like the others. Wal, Bill 
Bridges he came tearin’ down like a wild cat, frighten- 
ed half out o’ his wits, screechin’ ‘ Lord have merey— 
we’r all goin’ to the devil,’ and then they all vanished. 

“*Now, Cap'n, what’s to be done,’ says Tom. ‘Ef 
these ere fellows is to take passage, we can’t do noth- 
in’ with the boys—that’s clear.’ 

“Wal, so it turned out, for come next night there 
was six on ‘em come in, and the story got round, and 
the boys was allon eend. There wan’t no doin’ noth 
in’ with ’em. Ye see, it’s allers jest so; not but what 
dead folks is jest as ’spectable as they was afore they's 
dead. These might ’a been as good fellers as any 
aboard—but it’s human natur’; the minutea fe ler’s 
dead, why you sort ’o don’t know ’bout him; and it’s 
kind 0’ skeery hevin’ on him round; and so ‘twan’t no 
wonder the boys didn’t feel as if they could go on with 
the vy’ge, ef these ere fellers was all to take pas- 
sage. Come look, too, there war consi’dable 
of a leak stove in the vessel, and the boys they all 
stood to it ef they went further, that they’d ali go to 
the bottom. For ye see, once the story got agoin’, 
every One on ’em saw anew thing every night. One 
on ’em saw the bait-milla-grindin’, without no hand; 
to grind it, and another saw fellers up aloft, workin’ 
in the sails. Wal, the fact war, they jest had to put 
about—run back to Castine. 

“Wal, the owners they hushed up things the best 
they could, and they put the vessel on the stocks, and 
. worked her over and puta new coat o’ paint on her, 
ap calledber the Betsey Ann; and she wenta good 
vy, , to the banks, and brought home the biggest 
far. o’ fish that had been for a long time, and she's 
made good vy'ges ever since; and that jest proves 
what I've been a saying, that, there’s nothin’ to drive 
out ghosts like fresh paint.” 





BUILDING vs. BEI* « BUILT. 


HE Christian Union publishes a conversation 
which occurred between an old gentleman who 
used the verb is building, and a young lady who said 
being built, in which the lady is quite ungallantly van- 
quished. Suppose the young lady had been the inter- 
rogator, the conversation might have been somewhat 
as follows: 
Young lady.—Are there any houses being built this 
summier in the village? 
Gentleman-—No. But there is an elegant house 
bui'ding on State Street of brown stone. 
Young lady.—For whom is it building? 
Gentleman.—(promptly). It’s building for Mr. Smith, 
the banker. 
Young lady.—It’s very kind in the house to be build- 
ing for Mr. Smith. Is Mr. Smith wealthy? 
 Gentleman,—Yes, the richest man in town. He pays 





the master-builder ten thousand dollars,-and the work- 
men get four dollars a day —— : 
_ Yeung lady.—Oh, I see! Mr, Smith pays the con- 
tractor, the mechanics do'the work aud the house is 
building. Is it building anything else for him? 

Gentleman, (decidedly).—No! the house isn’t buiid- 
ing anything else, but a barn is building. (The gentle- 
man’s servant enters and says, “* Dinuer is eating, sir.’’) 

Young udy —And dinner is eating. Does dinner eat 
often? Does dinner eat meat or vezetables? Does 
dinncr drink coffee or tea? Dees dinner eat break- 
fest —— 

Gcntleman—We will adjourn to the dinner-table 

Yeung lady.—I hope the horses have been fed. 

Gentleman,—Yes! the oats have been given to them, 
And the oats are eating — . 

Young lady.—So the horses are eating, and the oats 
are eating, and the dinner is eating, and the folks are 
eating! 





—‘‘It is plain to every Western man,” writes a 
correspondent, “that probably the greatest obstacle 
to the success of Christianity is the uneducated min- 
istry that guides the people in spiritual matters. Here 
above all other places, where infidelity is open and 
bold, and where many who once were active Chris- 
tians have grown cold, is there need of able, educated, 
large-hearted, common-sense ministers, men who wiil 
tower above their congregation, not sink belowit. [ 
think that if some of the able ministers of the Eastern 
cities would leave their places and come out to our 
Western fields, they would gain smaHer salaries and 
many more souls for their work. Don’t draw away 
frcm us our educated ministers.” 





“YOU BET!” 
BY THE REV. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 

OURNEYING, a few weeks ago, from Glen’s 

Falls to Lake Georgé, it was our lot to ride upon 
the top of a stage beside three young men, who, like 
ourselves, had left the city for a time in search of 
coolness and recreation. They were all in business, 
two of them being partnersin different commercial 
firms, and the third occupying a post of tru:t in the 
house of his employer. We were so situate! that we 
could not join in their conversation, while yet we 
could not avoid overhearing their remarks. To our 
surprise, they had nothing whatever to say either 
about the scenery by which we were surrounded, or 
the historical associations of the country through 
which we were driving, but all their talk was about 
“ betting,’ and the probabilities regarding a horse- 
race which was very soon to come off. One told how 
much he bad at stake on the event; and another re- 
lated, with considerable gusto, how much he had 
gained the other day at Saratoga; while the third was 
doleful over a loss which he had sustained by his un- 
lucky preference for an animal which had been de- 


-feated. They dwelt, too, with many interjected ‘“ by 


Joves,” on the “ pluckiness”’ of a lot of “ fast”? young 
ladies who had made a “ pool” of a dollara headin a 
gentleman’s hat; ‘and exclaimed with envy on the 
good fortune of her who, winuing the prize number, 
had received the contents of the ‘‘hat’”’ into ber lap. 
It was a revelaiion to us of astate of things in com- 
mercial and social circles for the existence of which 
we were scarcely prepared, and it set us to thinking 
on the dangers with which such gambling is fraught. 

We knew that in England “ betting ’’ had become 
alarmingly common, so that on the ‘‘ Derby” day, in 
most of the large towns of the country, the exchanges 
are crowded with eager multitudes waiting with in- 
tense anxiety the arrival of the telegram which shall 
tell them whether they have lost or won. We knew, 
also, that throughout Great Britain there is a net-work 
of offices, with clerks and agents, connecting all the 
towns with the great annual races; and that in many 
of the newspapers there are sections devoted to “ bet- 
ting,’’ and professing to direct their reaters to sources 
where for the payment of a certain sum they should 
receive authoritative information which should infal- 
libly indicate the winning horse. We had read of 
dukes and marquises avd earls brought to ruinin a 
year or two through their devotion to the turf; and 
we had come into personal contact, more than once, 
with young men who had lost character and standing 
through their yielding to this vice. But we thought 
that when we crossed the Atlantic we should leave all 
this behind us. No doubt on the ocean steamer we 
saw enough of thesame sort of thing to sadden our 
hearts. Day after day, Sabbath only excepted, the 
same group of cooi, calculating gamblers were seated 
round their cards at the same part of the cabin table; 
day after day the same crowd of,passengers were col- 
lected in the “ fiddler,”’ to hold an auction of the vari- 
ous numbers for the “ pool’’ on the day’s run of the 
ship. And one poor victim who had been completely 
fleeced was obliged to sell a magoificent fur coat in 
order to raise as much as, after his landing, would 
take him to his destination. But all this, we fancied, 
must be exceptional; it would be different in the new 
world in which we were so soon to land. So far from 
this being the case, however, we honestly believe that 
the state of things existing in America, in reference 
to this particular evil, is worse than that which we 
have left in England. It seems to be found every- 
where among us. Among the ragged urchins on our 
streets, and the rustics. at our country fairs, a3 well as 
among the swells at Saratoga and the habitues of 
Morissey’s; among our policemen, as well _as.among 





the crin ingls whom it is their duty to apprehend; in 
our stores and exchanges; aye, even in our fairs for 
charitable purpeses and for church erection, it is in 
vigorous existence; and when the present political 
campaign shali end in the election of one or other of 
the Presidextial candidates, it will be hard to tell 
how much money that has been staked on the issue 
will change bands. ; 

Now, is there not somethirg both criminal and omi- 
nous in all this? Strip it of allits disguises, and what 
is gembling but another mode of stealing? Tae suc- 
cessful player gives the loser no equivalent for the 
money which ht kas taken from him. He has used the 
turning vp of a certain number on the dic», or the 
is:ue of a race, or the result of a game, or the drawing 
of aparticular number, as a pretext for pitting his 
hand into his neighbor’s pocket and taking out some 
money. To be sure, he may say that he has his nsigh-- 
bor’s consent; but then his neighbor has consented in 
the hope that be may not be the loser, bnt miy have- 
the opportunity of stealing from his rival. So they 
sre both alike thieves at heart, and it is “ divmoad 
cut diamond.” The glory of fair trading is. that it 
gives a profit to all who are engaged in it, from the 
producer down through all the manufacturers to the 
ecnsumer himself. But when it comes to be the ca3e 
that one can only succeed by and through th» loss of 
another, then there is a clear injustice. Now, it is 
just so with the better. He can only succeed by trans~ 
ferring money out of his neighbor’s pocket into his 
own; and how that can be done by him in harmony 
with the Golden Rule, we fail to see. The loser has 
nothing to show for the money he has paid, and the 
gainer has given no equivalent for the money he hag 
received. If this be not dishonesty, we should like to- 
know what dishonesfy is. The consent of the victim 
does not condone the fault of the victinizer. The 
country bumpkin consents to stake his money on the 
“soap and envelope” dodge, but that does not make 
the sharper who imposes upon him the less a criminal. 
It is an-effort to make money without giving for it 
money’s worth, and as such it is deserving of the rep- 
robation of every ‘honest and industrious man in the 
community. 

But, apart from its criminal character, or rather we 
ought to say asa consequence of its criminal character, 
this vice is full of danger. Indulgence in it blunts the 
conscience. Hence he who loses and cannot pay his 
losses does not scruple to steal in order to enable him 
to discharge his debts. What a strange thinz con- 
science isin some men! Thereis a debt to be paid be- 
cause a bet bas been Icst; and that (save the mark!) 
isa debt of honor. The man’s conscience cannot be 
at ease under it, and so he steal3in order to pa.7 it! 
Even the policeman, sworn to procect the property of 
the citizens, will commit burglary to pay gambling 
debts. We venture to say thata large proportion of 
the peculations and defalcations of which our mer- 
chants areso frequently complaining have been com- 
mitted in order that ‘debts of honor’ might he paid. 
We know acase in which a merchant friend of ours 
had a traveler who absconded with a large sum of 
money. The detectives were set to work, and taough 
they could not find the runaway, they discovered that 
he had been gambling, and that every individual in 
our friend’s employment, from his confidential clerk 
down to tbe porter ot the establishment, hai been 
guilty of the same folly. He immediately called nis 
employees together, and announced that if he found 
that any one of them indulged again in batting he 
would dismiss bim on the spot; and before a month 
elapsed he had to dismiss the oldest and most con- 
fidential servant he had. But he put astop to the evil 
with the rest, and considering the interests at stake, 
it is worth every large employer’s white to consider if 
he should not do likewise. , 

But there is anotker thing we should like to say 
bere. Gambling demoralizes everything with which 
it comes into contact. There never was very much to 
be said in favor of horse-racing as an amusement; but 
at first it was always safe to affirm that the best horse 
would win. Now, bowever, since bettinz on horse- 
racing bas become so common, the turf has become 
the resort of the blacklegs of England, who minaze 
the 1racein the interest of their books, and plot with 
the ‘‘ jockeys’? how they are to come in. Even 
the English University Boat Race, which used to 
be en honorabie rivalry between Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, is fast degenerating into a mere pretext 
for betting, and will soon be voted a public nui- 
sauce. So, too, of base-ball among ourselves. We 
saw a few weeks ago an articlein the New York Times 
bewailing that the game which had the best preten- 
sicrs to be called the American national game, was be- 
coming demoralized by gambling. It is the lawinthe 
English game of crncket that no betting is allowel; 
and so faras we have ever known, it has been very 
generally followed. Why should not a similar law be 
made regarding all out-door games, that so Ciri:tian 
ep among us might be found among the players 
without incurring the suspicion of eroouraging 2 
system which is Gegrading to all who lend it any coun- 
tenance? Surely, too, betting on a political eleetion 
might be declared illegal. Are we to bave mea man- 
aging such national “ events” in the interests of their 
own “bets?” Are the “tricks that are strange” in 
the gambling-room to be brought into common use at 
the ballot-box? 

To no purpose, however, shall we insist upon the 
rectification of all this on the piay-ground, in cqm- 
merce, and in politics, unless we first cast the evil out 
of the churches, We have no liking for charity and 
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church “ fairs” in themselves considered. They seem 
to us to bea very roundabout and expensive means of 
raising mcney; but if weare to have them, let us have 
nogambling in them. The money that is so obtained 
is far too dearly purchased, for it gives the sanction of 
the church to a great pational evil, and the success of 
the youth et a church raffle may be the means of 
making him a gambler for life. ‘‘ Let us not therefore 
do evil that good may come;” but in this as in all 
other matters, ‘‘let us keep ourselves unspotted from 
the world.”’ Above all let us endeavor by every means 
in cur power to preeerve the young among us from 
being sucked into that whirlpool from which so few 
cnce engulfed have ever escaped. It is easier to keep 
out than to come out after one is in the vortex; there- 
fore, let no young man begin to bet, even the 
€mallest sum. 





HOW TO REFORM THE CIVIL 
SERVICE. 
BY LEONARD BACON. 


OLITIGIANS generally of all parties—espe- 
cially mere poiiticians—dislike the proposal for a 
reformation of the civilservice. That proposal can be 
carried only by the impera‘ive will of the people over- 
ruling the politicians. Perhaps there has been more 
of outspoken opposition to it by Republican meinbers 
of Congress than by Democratic. Yet I cannot forget 
that the first proposal of measures for a reformation in 
the matter of appointments and removals came from 
the Revublican side in Congress; nor can I remember 
’ that, thus far, any proposal of the kind, or any word 
of encouragement, has come from the other side, 
Only a very uninformed and very credulous person 
can b: lieve that a restoration of the Democratic party 
to power et Washington will bring with it a reforma- 
tion of the civil service or a renunciation of the prin- 
ciple that “the spoiis” belong to the victorious 
party. 

Mr. Horace Greeley has long been known in the 
character of a reformer. It has been widely under- 
stood that he is not to be looked for on the Conserva- 
tive side when anything is to be reformed. He wants 
to reform the mileage allowed to members of Congress, 
and shou’d he become President, he must, for consis- 
tency’s sake, insist on the correction of that “‘ swindle.” 
He has areformer’s antipathy to the franking privi- 
lege. He is a temperance reformer of the most ad- 
anced school, believing that every fermented liquor 

‘Gs poisonous in proportion to the amount of alcohol 
that-cai be distilled from it, and maintaining therefore, 
that the sale of every such liquor should be prohibited 
‘by law. On that subject his record, down to the late 
advices, is unequivocal, and such as no extremiy’ 
temperance can find fault with. He is conspj 
among the reformers who demand the abol* 
capital punishment. Of course, beinz a + 
general reformer, he must be in earnest t 
that great abuse which has converted alJ 
jn the civil service of the governmer’ 
which the victorious party is to dis* 
own adherents in the way most‘); aan 
-own interest as @ party. Accor likely to secure its 


-dingly we are invited 
to unéerstand that Mr. Greely is in favor of reform- 
ing the civil service. 


But he has his OWD VY -ay of doing it: i 
different way from tie plan wand Peace pened 
prefers, and which. includes a system of competitive 
examinations for appointments, and of regular pro- 
moticns without consideration of services ‘that have 
been or may be rendered to the dominant party. 
“The one-term principle” is his remedy for all abuses 
in the matter of appointments and removals. His 
thecry of reforming the civil service is, for substance 
of doctrine, Let it be settled thatno man who has 
once been President can be re-elected to that office,— 
and whoever may be President for the time being, his 
appointments to office will certainly be made without 
any consideration of party or personal interests, and 
without any motive other than the public good. 

Is this what Mr. Greeley knows about human nature? 
Is this all that he has learned from his long familiarity 
with the operations and the genius of political parties 
in our country? This—let us remember—is intended 
to make us believe that to elect Mr. Greeley for a first 
term will be better for the civil service than to elect 
Gen. Grant for asecond term. Already it is well under- 
stood that neither Gen. Grant nor anybody else can 
ever be a candidate for election to a third term in the 
Presidency. The great example of Washington, fol- 
lowed by Jefferson, Madison, Monroe and J ackson, has 
settled that as firmly as if it were incorporated into 
the Constitution. Suppose, then, that in the election 
now at hand, the choice of the States voting through 
their electoral colleges falls upon Gen. Grant. He will 
know perfectly well—and the people will know—that 
there is no possibility of his ever being again a candi- 
date for the Presidency; and all the beautiful results 
in regard to civil service, which can come from “ the 
one-term principle,” will of course be realized for the 
next four years. But if Mr. Greeley should be elected 
—what will foilow? In the first place, he has already 
given out the comforting assurance that those wio 
betriend him in this campaign are to have the spoils if 
his party is victorious; and that in distributing the 
spoils he will regard with equal favor his Democratic 
adherents and those who with him have deserted the 
-~ Republican party. What does this'‘mean but that his: 
‘administration, should he become President, will re- 
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| to AD” ow Johnson—he alone had never any thought 


it, when.every office-holder who had not voted for him 
and whose office was worth having was displaced to 
make room for a Jackson man? Such, at the best, is 
the reformation which we are to expect from the 
election of Mr. Greeley—a general displacement of 
postmasters, collectors, assessor3, marshals, deputy- 
marshals, tide-waiters and letter-carriers, who have 
gained some acquaintance with their duties, and the 
appointment of new men entirely inexperienced, 
whose recommendation is that they have aright to 
compensation for services rendered to the incoming 
President. But,in the second place, what certainty 
is there that Mr. Greeley, being President, will abide 
in the faith of that ‘one-term principle?’ We know 
from his recent history that, when he sees a chance of 
getting bimself elected to the Presidency, he is emin- 
ently open to conviction, and who can tell us that, 
being once installed in the Executive Mansion, he will 
not very soon find out that his case is exceptional? 
Men often get new light in such a change of circum- 
stances; and he might be convinced, very soon, that 
he might be re-elected. Then what will become of our 
hoped-ior reformation of the Civil Service? 

What do we learn from experience as to the effect of 
the “one-term principle” on the mind of the Presi- 
dent? The second term of Gen. Jackson’s administra- 
tion was onein which the country had the full benefit 
of Mr. Greeley’s ‘“‘old Whig principle,’ for during 
those four years, the President had no thought of his 
own re-election. But every man who remembers 
those years remembers that though the President had 
no interest as a candidate in the next election, he had 
an intense interest in behalf of the party of which he 
was the idol and in behalf of the successor upon whom 
he had fixed his choice. Never before had the “pat- 
ronage” of the national government been: so.much of 
a power in politics as it became in the four years which 
preceded the election of Martin Van Buren. Then it 
was that the ‘spoils’? doctyine was shamelessly pro- 
fessed by the party in power, and all the offices in the 
gift of the President we” e held up as prizes to be won 
by partisan fidelity ar q efficiency... 

Another instance ‘to show how effectively ‘“ the one- 
term principle” ”' sts up a President into the purest 
and serenest ai” . of patriotism is more freshly remem- 
bered. That 4 public functionary, James Buchanan, 
was not © .ted.as a one-term President; ang of all 
the Pre?’ sents not re-elected—from John Adams down 


opened and bis beautiful, unmistakable, old face ap- 
peared. It is just the face he should have, and he is 
just like his face. We sprang up, both of us, and he 
shook hands with us both (we had sent word that we 
were two American Iadices) and Marian immediately 
said, “ We should not have dared to come here, only I 
really wanted to consult you professionally; and Iam 
glad for onee, that I was obliged, for we are great ad- 
mirers of yours.” Bless his old heart! How he did 
answer in the plessantest of voices with just a dash of 
Scotch accent. Marian had quite a talk with him 
professionally, he writing » prescription for her, and 
we bad some general chat besides. I' tolé him that if 
one of my friends (meanings you) knew that I had 
seen him, she would tear ber hair with envy. He 
laughed and said, ‘*I fear it’=no gude for meto hear 
you say such things.” 

We asked him if he were never coming: te America. 
He said: “* No, L shai never see Amesion. im the body. 
I may fioat over these afterward,. if i is permitted.” 
We told him that weuld not be fair because he could 
see us. and we could not see him. Hewas so-kind that 
M. was embeldered to speak of her father's admira- 
tion fer him,. and ke immediately asked us to call 
again,.and named aw hour when he was- always likely 
to beat home. He spoke once: or twice of our coming 
again, When we went, a little thing happened which 
amuzed me. As he opened the-study doorand stepped 
cut, he walked right on a Seotch terrier, who was 
iying on the mat,and the dog. howled: just as if i were 
not. a dog-lover, or one whe had made many dogs 
faraous, that had stepped onhim. We stooped to pat 
ana@ comfort the disturbed beast, and he told ‘ws it was 
of the same breed as some of Sir Wadter Scott's. So wer 


went away. Aug. ith. 


We came back to Edinburgh and made our second 
call on Dr. Brown. We shouk? have gone any way,» 
but we made a special effort on account of Mr. H. who 
bas not been at all well, and about whom we have 
been more or less anxious ever since we started. So 
we went again, and were pleased when he said, evi- 
dently remembering us, “I feared you had proved 
faithless.” We assured him not. When he began to, 
be professional with Mr. H., I asked to go in 8" me 
other room, and he took me up stairs into th 5 draw- 
ing-room. A large, handsomely-furnishe”, room, but 
having the same air of being used anluy which we had 
noticed in the study. The we were huag with pio- 
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“* ight be interesting to, the 
second term. It mig 
van readers of the New York Tribune if Mr. Qree- 


" \ey would now tell the public what he knows about tag 


simply patriotic motive, which determined appoint- 
ments and removals under Buchanan, and whether 
the facts of that administration agree with his ideal of 
civil service reform. 

It may be that the Democratic candidate wears “a 
smile that is childjike and bland,’ but he is not so 
much of a simpleton as to believe that the civil ser- 
vice can be reformed by forbidding the re-election of 
a President. He knows that if, by any fatality, the 
coming election should elevate him to the Presidency, 
his first great work would be to distribute “the spoils”’ 
among his hungry and clamorous followers. His plan 
is simply this,—once in four years a new President to 
distribute the offices among those who have been effi- 
cient in giving him the power of rewarding them for 
their services. Like other scheming and trading poli- 
ticians, he wants no reformation in the manner of 
making appointments and removals. Sucha reforma- 
tion as we need would bea disastrous thing for the 
trade of politics. 








DR. JOHN BROWN AT HOME. 


HE following is an extract from a private let- 
ter, but its publication seems to involve no 
breach of courtesy toward one whom a large part of 
our public esteems like a personal iriend. (Ep. C. U.] 


EDINBURGH, Aug. 6th 1872, 

You used to have a particular admiration for 
‘*Spare Hours,” ‘‘ Rab and his Friends,” and “Maid 
Marjorie,” and so had I. To-day I had the honor of 
shaking hands with the author of those delightful 
sketches. It fell on this wise. 

Mr. B. had said the evening before that he had 
looked at a certain door-plate in a certain street with 
great admiration, and that if he-had not been afraid 
of making a nuisance of himself he would have gone 
in and made the acquaintance of Dr. John Brown. 
M. then said, “I have been trying to find a physician 
to consult about this biliousness, which pursues me 
like a shadow. I really want to see some doctcr—why 
not him?’ ‘Why not?” So we went to 23 Rutland 
street. Doubts beset us on the road. Perhaps"ha did 
not practice any more (we heard something of his 
being attacked with “softening of the brain’’)—per- 
haps this was some other Dr. Brown ;—butat any rate, 
we would see what would befall us. We rang the 
bell at 23, and the servant said that Dr. Brown was prac- 
tising. It remained to be seen if he were the man. 
We were shown into a room, a library, with plenty of 
pictures on the walls, a rack over the mantel-piece in 
which were stuck cards and photographs, a writing 
desk much littered with letters and papers, and a gen- 
eral look about as of the room being much used by 
somebody with literary tastes. We looked ‘at that 
desk with respect, for there, if this'was the rightful 
man, may have been written “ Rab and his Friends.” 





form the civil service just as Gen. Jackson reformed 


All doubts were solved in a few minutes, the door 





tures about seven deep, °" 14 the tables were piled with 
books and magazin’. among which [ noticed the fam- 
iliar collection, of Leech’s pictures from Punch and the 

a% “.1:far June. Here I prowled in and out 
Atlantic Monun,, --- a 
for a good half-hour, arriving at various conciusio... — - 
my own from the arrangement of things in this very 
characteristic room. In one corner, by a window, 
stood a well-worn writing desk, and above it on one 
side hung an etching of a dog’s head, under which 
was written (on the margin and so under the glass) 
“‘Not in the least worthy of the great Rab; but, yours 
truly, ‘“Landscer.”’ Here, thought I, laying my hand 
on the desk, is where * Rab and his Friends” was 
written, and the Doctor afterwards confirmed the 
idea, and added that he commenced it at eleven 
o’clock one evening, and it was finished at four. 

We stayed and stayed, throwing our other arrange- 
ments very much into “pi,” but enjoying too much 
to goaway. He was cordial, and we delighted. Fin- 
ally we went, and he stood in the door saying good 
bye to us, his old face fair and unwrinkled, framed 
with white hair, and a dimple in his cheek likea baby's, 
and beaming with kindness. 





FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRES- 
PONDENT. 


SNOwpDonIA, Aug. 21, 1872. 
AN ANECDOTE OF MR. GLADSTONE. 


jig lull in every matter of public interest 
might well excuse any present letter from me. 
I can justify one only by the desire to keep mvself en 
rapport with your readers. Everybody has f  . from 
the torrid life of towns who can. Parlia ,ent is 
up, and the ministry dispersed; politics are ‘abso- 
lutely at an end, and are superseded by grousé in the 
absorbing thoughts and eager pursuit of the members 
of the cabinet. Mr. Gladstone, who is not much of a 
sportsman, ut who is a great pedestrian and an ardent 
woodman, is probably walking his twenty miles a day 
across the Wes‘ Hills, or cutting down superfluous 
trees in the grounds of Hawarden—which, by the way, 
reminds me of a good anecdote I heard at his 
table from his own lips, which, as it involves no viola- 
tion of the sanctities of hospitality, I may repeat. {t 
was when Mr. Bright’s health was giving way, and the 
symptoms were portentous. Mr. Gladstone complained 
that he would not sleep, but would con his speeches 
instead; whereupon it was remarked that this was not 
exactly a matter of volition, and that probably Mr. 
Gladstone himself had had experience of political 
anxieties which prevented his slumbers—the remem- 
brance ef certain newspaper paragraphs about his 
nervous irritability, and the necessity of hop-pillows 
for inducing sleep, etc., occurring to his querist. ‘I 
never,” said Mr. Gladstone, “lost half an hour's sleep 
in my life—except, once,” he added, recollecting. him- 
self. We pricked up our ears to léarn what was the 
notable occasion which had deprived the premier of 
sleep. ‘I was felling a tree in Hagley Park’’ (the seat 





of his brother-in-law, Lord Lyttleton); ‘“darknesa 
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came on, and I was obliged to leave it half cut through. 
As I was going to bed, a gale sprung up, and I was 
kept awake by the fear lest it should be blown down.” 
We were highly amused at this solitary disquietude of 
the pillow of the great statesman, who just then had 
the Trish Land Bill in hand—especially as he assured 
us.that the fall of the tree could have done no harm. 


STRENGTH OF THE MINISTRY. 


The session has generally strengthened the po3i- 
tion of the ministry, not only collectively, but, 
almost without exception, its individual reputa- 
tions. Like an Fnglish March, it came in like a lion 
and bas gone out likealamb. Few even of the most 
sagacious and partial politicians would, in February, 
have ventured much on the continued existence 
of the ministry. It had discredited itself by a series 
of gaucheries. It had quixotically arrayed against 
itself a great number of hostile interests. It had 
disappointed and offended almost every important 
section of its own supporters, and it was universally 
felt that any accident might any day end its existence. 
Mr. Gladstone's words at the Mansion House produced 
the impression that he was looking about for a soft 
place to fallin. Somehow or other, nous avons changez 
tout cela; not only bus the fate which seemed to be im- 
pending been averted, but apparently the ministry is 
as valmly strong, as potently secure as any ministry 
for years past. The ill-suppressed confidence and 
eagerness of the Tories has given place to glum 
disheartenment. They have “missed their chance,” 
The Standard confesses that the “net result of the 
session is a Conservative disappointment.’ The elec- 
tions, which for a while uniformly went against the 
government, now go in their favor. The Licensing 
Bill has passed, and quieted the publicans, who feel 
that they are not likely to fare better under any gov- 
ernment. The Noncenformists are—somewhat sul- 
lenly, perhaps—accepting the Education Act as un 
fait accompli, and are, in fairness, setting off against 
this disappointment of their expecta'ions the general 
achievements and merits of the government. No ses- 
sion of parliament of late years has achieved so much 
quiet, useful work. It has not been a session of great 
oratory; few great speecbes have been made. But it 
bas been a session of busy, practical legislation. The 
Army Bill, the Ballot Bill, the Public Health Bill, and 
the Licensing Bili have become law. Each is tanta- 
mount to a small revolution in the sphere which it af- 
fects. Tbe Army Bill has abolished purchase, and 


thrown open the army to merit; the Ballot Bill has 
destroyed the landlord-power of intimidation and the 
money-power of bribery, and enabled every man to 
vote securely; the Public Health Bill hus indireotly 
destroyed the power of the Squirearchy, and placed 


lecal government in rate-payers; and the Licensing 
Bill, by closing public-houses at eleven o’clock insterd 
of at one o’clock, and by giving additional discretion 
in licensing to magistrates, has, in the judgment of wise 
and moderate men, done as much in effecting a reforin 
in drinking habits as it would be practicable to achieve 
at once. 
A COMING EVENT. 


It is not only an important step in the right 
direation, but it will do much to prepare the public 
feeling for the next step, without which no legislation 
can be really beneficial ; and Mr. Gladstone, almost the 
last thing at the close of the session, gave a portentous 
warning to the aristocracy and squirearchy, by an- 
nouncing that next session the government will bring 
in a bill to readjust local taxation, and to give repre- 
sentative government to taxpayers in counties. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Goschen brought ina bill 
of this character the session before lat, which was 
one of the big omnibuses which could not get through 
the legislative Temple Bar abreast, and had to be 
dropped. It has however done good service, notwith- 
standing the class-hostility which it provoked, by 
preparing public thought. The bill of next session 
will, it is understood, bstaken charge of by Mr. Glad- 
stone himself. It will tax all his statesmarship, and 
will have to be as complicate and delicate in its ad- 
justments aa the Irish Land Bill. The magnitude of 
the questions involved, indeed, is such that Mr. Glaa- 
stonc isthe onjly statesman thoroughly competent to 
deal with them. He is great only at his greatest, and it 
is felt that this will be a measure to tax all his powers, 
It is the next great step in Demooaratio rule, and will, 
inits way, effect a revolution of social power hardly 
inltcrior to that effected by tae Reform Bill. The 
Corservative party are alarmed. The Saturday R-- 
view has come out with'a shrieking article against the 
Democratic radicalism that thus purposes a fatal blow 
againet the Jast stronghold of feudal rule; and despair- 
ingly admits that the Ballot Bill will probably enable 
Mr. Gladstone toachieve his revolutionary purpose. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


You reem to think that the Bennett judgment 
hardly. involves the abandonment of the dis- 
tinctive Protestant positions which the Church of 
the Reformation assumed. Some of the Churoh 
journais, notably the Guardian, and some of the timid 
Evsregelicals are trying to persuade themselves of this 
—thkey argue solicitously and laboriously that the 
distinction made by the judgment between dogma 
and its ritual ey pression, and between the dogma of 
transubstantiation and a recognition of the spiritual 
presence of Christ in the bread and wine, which is 
virtual consubstantiation, is vital, and saves ths pro- 
testantism of the Church of England. If so, the Sacra- 





mentarians are unduly jubilant, the Broadchurchmen 
unduly satisfied, and the Evangelical party generally 
unduly alarmed. A church saved by such nice dis- 
tinctions is felt to be worth not much. The broad 
conclusion of the English peopleis that fundamental 
positions have been surrendered. Alarm and indigna- 
tion fill the Evangelical party, some of whom—Mr. 
Molyneux for example—avowed their determination 
to secede if they can find no other remedy. We shall 
see. I do not expect much from the Evangelicals who 
signally lack the courage of their convictions; but the 
feeling is taking possession of the community general- 
ly, that is surrendered in the Established Church, for 
which earnest men contend. This is the conclusion that 


all but partisan religious newspapers have affirmed.’ 


Meanwhile Mr. Minton, a liberal Evangelical clergy- 
map, his resolved to test the law, ani has preached 
two or three timesin Won-conformist chapels, 


RELIGION IN WALES. 


I seem very far removed from everything politi- 
cal, ecclesiastical and social. I felt it difficult last 
night as 1 watched the sun setting from the top of 
Snowdon to believe either in Cheapside or in Broad- 
way. The vast sea of mountain tops gave no indi- 
cation of dwellers in their valleys; it seemed a “world 
without souls;” great cities seemed impossible the 
most grateful of all imaginations just now to a jaded 
Londoner. And yet, in tbe little village of Llanberis at 
the foct of Snowdon, there is enough to remind ona of 
things ecclesiastical. It is wonderful howsix or eight 
hours cau entirely reverse av ordinary ecolesiastical 
condition. Here are six Non-conformist churches built 
wittin the last dozen years, ail fall, not of Welsh peo- 
ple, and of the Welsh language, but of Welsh song 
and fervor, which is something sui generis. The Epis- 
copal Church is in as small a minority in Wales as in 
New England. No chapter in ecclesiastical history 
records amore complete or disastrous failure than it 
marks. For the last 230 years, almost all of vital reli- 
gion that there has been in Wales, has been 1n 1t3 Non- 
conformists; simony, pluralism, nepotism, 1gnoranc2 
of the vernacular, and utter spiritual indifference 
have been exhibited here as, perhaps, nowhere else 
upon the face of the earth. It was left forthe great 
Non-conformist preachers, Howell Harris, the father 
of Welsh Methodism, Daniel Rowland and others to 
awaken the religious sense of the Welsh people. 
Calvinistic Methodism, the form taken by tae fol- 
lowers of Whitfield and Lady Huntingdon is the 
precominant church in Wales. 

A moreinstructive and romantic history than that of 
the Non-conformists of Wales it would be difficult to 
imagine. There are ample materials for it, which I 
trust will ere long be gathered into a worthy narra- 
tive, and given to the world. Meanwhile one has only 
to gointoa Welsh chapel and hear the plaintive fer- 
vor of the hymns and prayers, and the strongly ad- 
justed combination of strong Calvinistio theology with 
poetic religious sentiment and passionate appeals, ex- 
pressed in a cadence which is a kind of rhyth nical 
chant, from the lips of a peasant ministry, always 
thoughtful, often learned, and yet of and among the 
people, to understand what a power Non-conformity 
is. Even to an Englishman, to whom Welsh is an un- 
known tongue, there is a powerful contagion of spir- 
itualfeeling init. ‘‘Do gohear our Welsh service,” 
said my landlady to me yesterday, “ You will not un- 
derstand it; but oh, itis beautifull’? Our guide up 
Snowdon cccupied half the time of our walk in dis- 
cussing Predestination and adalt baptism. Strike up a 
hymn, and the men willallreverently unoover, if they 
cannot join. Their Non-conformist preachers have, 
somehow or other, imbued the population with a rev- 
erent and sympathetic feeling for religion, such as 
Mr. Beecher describes as formerly charavieristio of 
New England, and I have seen nowhere elsv, unless 
in some parts of the Scottish Highlands. 


CANONBURY. 








THE NEW COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


MITH COLLEGE was founded by Miss Sophia 
fmith of Hatfield, Maszachusetts, who in her will 
bequeatbed funds for the purpose, defined the objeot 
and general plan of the institution, appointed the 
trustees, and fixed thelovation in Northampton. 

The object of the institution, as stated by the foun- 
der, is, the establishmeat and maintainanos of an in- 
stitution for the higher education of young women, 
with the design tofurnisk them means and fasilities 
for education equal to those which are afforded now 
in colleges to young men. 

The culture contemplated, and the branches of 
learning to be taught, are thus comprehensively de- 
fined in the will: ‘‘ Sensibl > of what the Christian re- 
ligion has done for my f£ex, and believing that all 
education is forthe glory of God, and the good of 
man, I direct that the Hcly Scriptures be daily and 
systematically read and studied in said college; and 
without giving preferencs to any seost or denomina- 
tion, all the education and all the discipline shall ba 
pervaded by the spirit of Evangelioal Christian roli- 
gion. I direct, also, that higher culture in the Eng- 
lish language and literature be given in said college; 
also in ancient and modern lang iages, in t1e mathe- 
matical and physical sciences; in the useful and th: 
fine arte; in intellectual, moral and wsthoetios philos2- 
phy; in natural theology: in the evidences of Chris- 
tianity; in gymnastics and physical culture; in the 





sciences and arts which pertain to education, sooisty, 
and government, and in such other studies as coming 
times may develop or demand for the education or 
women, and the progress of the race. I would have 
the education suited to the mental and physical wantg 
of woman. It isnot my design to render my sex any 
the less feminine, but to develop, as fully as may be, 
the powers of womanhood, and furnish women with 
the means of usefulness, happiness and honor, now 
withkeld from them.” 

The cash funds of the college, increased by interest 
accruing, and by the addition of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars raised by the town of Northampton, 
amount to three hundred and fifty eight thousand 
dollars. The trustees are encouraged to hope that 
additions will be made by donations from living 
friends of learning and religion which will enable 
them to erect suitable buildings, and establish an 
art-museum, without encroaching on the bequest 
of the founder, so that the institution will start 
with means adequate to realize their ideas of a col- 
lege in our times. 

The will of its founder expressly forbids the expen- 
diiure of more than half of her be yuest in buildings 
and grounds, and the trustees have no desire to repsat 
the too common mistake of investing the greater part 
of tbeir funds in brick and mortar. But they will 
proceed to the erection of suitable buildings a3 soon 
as a comprehensive plan can be formed which shall 
unite convenience with elegance, and which will be 
likely to meet the future wants of the institution. 

Itis to be a college. Itis the design of the trustees, 
as it was evidently of the founder, not to add to the 
number of such schools, seminaries, and asademies as 
now exist for young ladies, but te realize completely 
and truly the idea of a Woman’s College. They would 
secure {0 young women a culture fully equivalent to 
that afforcéed to young men by our be3t New Haogland 
colleges, and yet differing from that as woman differs 
from man in her physical and mental constitution and 
in the sphere of her active life. 

The requirements for admission will be substantially 
the same as at Harvard, Yale, Brewn, Amherst, and 
other New England colleges, inasmuch a3 the high- 
schools and most of the academies will furnish the 
same preparatory instruction to both sexes. 

The curriculum, occupying four years, will be settled 
in detail only after the most mature dsliberation and 
corsultation with the officers of instruction and other 
educators, and then it will be publicly announced. 
Some of its characteristic features, however, may be 
safely stated now. The study of the Latin and Greek 
languages will be pursued as extensively as in any 
other college, and with especial aim to improve the 
taste of the pupil, to facilitate her acquisition of other 
languages, and practically to promote a thorough un- 
derstanding of her mother-tongue. More attention 
will be paid in this than in other colleges, to the Hag- 
lish language and literature, to criticism on the staad- 
ard English authors, and to the writing of original es- 
says. 

Not less attention than in other colleges will be given 
to modern languages, as in themselves important 
branches of liberal culture, but particularly as opon- 
ing the treasures of modern literature, science, and 
art. More time will be devoted than in other colleges 
to westhetical study, to the principles on which the flae 
arts are founded, to the art of drawing and the science 
of perspective, to the examination of the great models 
of painting and statuary, to a familiar acquaintance 
with the works of the‘great musical composers, and 
to the acquisition of musical skill. Especial attention 
will be given to elocution, and the elocutionary exer- 
cises will be pursued as & means of promoting thse 
health of the pupils, and also of improving their style 
of reading, singing, and conversation. 

While all the physical sciences will be taught so as 
to keep pace with the scientific and material progress 
of the age, particular regard will be paid to those 
branches, for example, chemistry, botany, anatomy, 
and physiology, which, although much neglected by 
woman hitherto, are peculiarly fitted to her nature, 
and indispensable for her work 

Probably less attention will be given to the higher 
mathematics than in our existing universities, but 
more to the science of mind and of ethics. 

All the instruction will be pervaded by the spirit of 
the Christisn religion. The Bible will be considered as 
the best classic, ard the arbiter in every question of 
faith spd practice. Those pupils who desire it willre- - 
ecive instruction in the Hebrew lar guage and in the 
Greek of the New Testament. These studies, how- 
ever, Will not be pursued with any sectarian aim. 

All those arts and sciences which tend directly or 
indirectly to quakfy woman for the mission partiou- 
larly appropriate to her sex, all study and training, 
whether pbysical, ethical, or social, which will fit her 
to exert wisely and effectively her proper influence 
in forming manners and morals, molding society ard 
shaping public sentiment, will receive such attention 
as their relative importance demands. 

As far as possible, facilities wil! be afforded for the 
pureuit of special studies, and in preparatioa for 
special professions and employments. The system of 
training will be such as to fit young women to become 
teachers and authors—teac hers in our highest schools 
and institutions, teachers thoroughly furnished from 
the origir al sources for our Sabbath schools and mis- 
sion stations, and writers not only for the daily and 

weckly press, but also of books. But the chief aim ef 
Smith College will be, by a well choecn course of 
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1 studies, to furnish young women with that 
eral yet appropriate discipline of all their powers 
and faculties which will qualify them, in a fully de- 
yeloped womanhood, with a sound mind and a pure 
peart in a healthy body, to do the work of life for 
which God has made them, in any place to which in 
iis providence they may be called. 








HUNGARY RE-VISITED AFTER 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS—No. 5. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 


VIENNA. 


7 HAVE stopped a day or two in Vienna, to 
prepare for my Hungarian journey. Everything 
bas changed in these twenty years. No passports 
pow; ho spies; no necessity of constant guard over 
tongue and acts; no conversations with depressed 
patriots; and no more singular contrast between the 
merry life of gayety with which the Austrian rulers 
ased to beguile their subjects, and the melancholy and 
unsatisfactory political life. 

Wiib liberty, prosperity has come. No “ florins 
ooin”’ and “florins ~aper’’ now with forty per cent. 
between them, but a universal paper. depreciated 
only cizht percent. The stranger finds his English or 
Prussian money not worth much more here than any- 
where else. Exchange is often in favor of the Em- 
pire. Prices have risen. A room in a good hotel is 
from $1.50 to $3.00 per diem. Wages are higher. Ex- 
peuses of living have increased enormously. The 
whole city is being rebuilt or added to, and still the 
ory is against ‘Rent! rent!’”’ The professional men 
and those with fixed incomes suffer most. Vienna has 
becc me oue of the dearest cities in Hurope. 

Nctning can exceed the beauty of the improve- 
ments. The old bastions are sweptaway, and in their 
place the building societies have erected the most su- 
perb rows of palaces to be seen in Europe, on each 
side of broad boulevards. They are, in fact, ‘‘ houses- 
in-flats.’’ Each house is built of brick, stucooed, and 
has the appearance of stone. These associations are 
said to divide 26 per cent. profit. On the ground-floors 
of the houses are splendid cafés or restaurants, and 
the boulevards are traversed continually by lines of 
** horse-cars,” which now encircle the old city. The 
Vienna papers are crowded with advertisements of 
loans and investments, and new associations for profit 
and production. All is movement, business, and pro- 

ress. 

. ST. STEPHEIN’S CATHEDRAL. 

An id the bustle and din of the modern Vienna, the 
eranc<«st and calmest thing to my eye is the ancient 
Cathedral of St. Stephen’s, “ the center of the spider’s 
web” of the city, with its storm-worn images, towera, 
and pulpits, belonging to other and simpler ages, and 
its exquisite and symmetrical spire, thick with pin- 
nacles, and rising like the Sequoia on the Sierras, silent 
and stately, hundreds of feet above the noise and 
Btrife of the world below, to battle with storms and 
recall to man below far-distant countries and the slow 
wear of time. 

As seen in the gloaming against the evening-red, 
its exquisite tracery and graceful symmetry seemed 
to belong much more to the skies and clouds than to 
the struggling, hurried, material world below. 

The peculiarity of the Vienna-life is its remarkable 
out-door gayety and enjoyment. One would think the 
whcle population lived in cafés and gardensand parks. 
Yet, with ali its aids to amusement, it is at this season 
a hot, custy, bad-smelling city, and amazingly needs 

-a few modern improvements in the direction of water- 
works. 
FEELING TOWARD AMERICA. 

lt is not a matter of much consequence what other 
and disiant people think of a nation like ours. Still 
it isa partcf the public opinion of the world, which 
is worth, at least, hearing of. Just after our great 
war there wasan unbounded admiration and respect 
for us throughout the continent. The strength we 
had shown, the emancipation of the slaves, and espe- 
cially the character and death of Lincoln, had called 
out a profound feeling of appreciation and respect for 
the great Republic of the West. 

Eut since then, our numerous extravagances and 
faults have been the topics from America which have 
most found their way into the continental press. The 
robberies of Tweed, the ridiculous reporters’ inter- 
views, the career of Fisk, aud such like events, are 
wheat Europe now hears most of. Then the sale of 
arme to France has left a very bad impression in Ger- 
many; nut against Gen. Grant (who is generally ao- 
quitted of any knowledge of the matter), but against 
the cfficialz, as if for the sake of turning a penny for 
their eountry, they were willing to try “sharp prac- 
tice’ on friendly powers. 

A friend of mine in the German Parliament said that 
they were about passing a resolution asking Bismarck 
to demand an explanation cf our Government; but a 
committee thought it best first to consult him. His re- 
ply was characteristic. 

“Sieine Herrn, of course if you make an Interpella- 
tion on this thing, I must answer it; but 1 shall say as 
little as possible. I understand as well as you these 
American Schweinereten (hoggerias, or dirty tricks,— 
a word untranslatable—), but I like England less than 
Idothem. They have her now ina tight place with 
the Alabama question, and I don’t want to help Hng- 
rag out. So 1 think we had better let the matter 

e."’ 








On another occasion, he said that the more guns the 
Americans sent over, the more the Prussians would 
have. 

JOURNEY TO PESTH. 

I took the rail to Hungary, though the boat offers a 
pleasant route. 

The company on the cars struck me immediately 
as different from the Germans I had been among. 
There was more animation, more fire ia the manner. 
I was glad to hear the plaintive musical sounds again 


of the Magyar tongue. 


A tall, fine-looking lady in the car spoke freely with 
me, and with a certain enthusiasm you do not hear 
in Western countries. ‘The faces of the passengers 
were more ewarthy and marked, and features more 
regular, the taces of the men being usually shaven, ex- 
cept where an enormous mustache was worn. The 
stature was gonerally small, but the figures were well- 
molded antl athletic. High boots began to appear, 
and feathers in the bat, and little, jaunty jackets. As 
we penetrated farther into Hungary, the white, low, 
tent-like houses—as if a relic of a nomad life—began to 
appear; and my old friends whom I so much admired, 
the splendid white cattle, with immense branching 
borns, and, occasionally, the charasteristic form in a 
Hungarian landscape—a tall solitary herdsman, with 
his sheep-skin mantle. 

It was also characteristic that, as near the boun- 
darics as possible, the time was changed sone fifteen 
minutes to “ Pesth time’”’ from “* Vienna time.” 

PESTH. 

Pesth always charmed me with its situation and 
picturesque surroundings. The abrupt bills opposite 
are still crowned with the fortress, and broken by 
sudden valleys filled with vines, and the beautiful sus- 
pension-bridge—one of the first built in Kurope—still 
spans the river, but the city itself 1 should hardly 
know. Splendid rows of stately buildings, after the 
Vienna style, line the river, some used for business, 
some as private residences, and hotels have been 
erected; academies, museums, and churches; squares 
laid out, and the old, quaint, Hungarian capital turned 
into a modern, handsome, busy town. Enormoussteam 
flour-mills show where some of the business comes 
from, and the river is thronged with boats filled with 
produce. The railroads pour into the city, incessantly, 
loads of wine and wheat and Indian corn, and cattle, 
sheep and hogs, while Pesth sends out its luxuries and 
manufactures from home and abroad in exchange. 
The patient hard-working Bauer or farmers on the 
Pusztas have built up the busy city. Here, too. one 
sees again the tide of material progress. The papers 
are filed with advertisements of loans, investments, 
c1¢dit-societies, and a thousand means of getting hold 
of the savings of labor. There are the same com- 
plainis of rent and expenses of hiring and servants’ 
wages, a8 in New York, and the hotels are as high in 
their rates. Hungary has also joined the rapid march 
of the prosperous people, and will find that it has its 
inconveniences as well as its benefits. 

A very handsome building, erected since [ was here, 
ts filled by the paintings and collections of the Hun- 
garian Academy of Arts and Sciences, with one flue 
hall used for its sersions. Here I made the acquaint- 
ance of some of the younger professors—very agree- 
able gentlemen with a wide acquaintance with Euro- 
pean literature. I was shown over the museum by a 
son of Mr. Pulezky, a young man of only twenty-four, 
but already member of Parliament, and showing ex- 
traordinary ability. The collection of antiquities 
here, found in Hungary, especially of the stone and 
bronze eges, are of remarkable interest. There are 
also mineralogical and geological galleries, galleries of 
plaster casts, and of the fauna of the country. It is 
all under the charge of Mr. Pulszky, who is so well 
known in America, and shows his wonderful industry 
and research. 

PrestH, Huneary, Aug. 1, 1872. 





FROM CHICAGO. 
CuicaGco, Sept., 1872. 
GRAIN GAMBLING. 

HE late gigantic attempt of several ‘‘opera- 

tors ’’ on ‘Change to corner the wheat market, 
and the mischief wrought even in its failure, have 
been the talk of business circles the past month. The 
grain dealers lost more by it than by the great fire, 
and the Board of Trade has been bestirring itself to 
make some additions to its code o2 rules which will 
prevent corners hereafter. The swift, inevitable ex- 
pulsion of aby member engaged in getting up one 
would meet the case, and it is doubtful whether any- 
thing else will. But such a general hari-xari is out 
of the question. The great trouble in dealing with the 
roatter is, that nine-tenths of the members live in 
glass houses themselves. No one knows the figures, 
but not one-tenth, perhaps not one-hundredth, of 
the transactions on ’Change are legitimate busine:s— 
that is, accompanied by the actual exchange of the 
articles nominally bought and sold. The rest is mera 
betting on future prices. Only a few members con- 
scientiously keep their skirts clean of such things, 
Men, Christian men, who would not for a moment 
think of playing cards for money or betting on a horse- 
race, keep a speculation account on their ledgers and 
now and then put up a little money to back their 
bets that No. 2 wheat will be cheaper or mess pork 
dearer next month than now. And so long as this 
“selling short ” is tolerated, so long corners are sure 








to follow. The man who has stolen the lamb might 
as well die for a sheep while he is about it. One of the 
worst features of this gambling on ’Change is the faot 
that cutsiders do so much of it on thesiy. Any one 
can give his order to a broker in the Board to buy or 
¢ell for him, by putting up asmall margin, usually ten 
per cent., of the amount nominally invested, to bind 
the bargain. The fascinations in such amateur specu- 
lation are so great, and the occasional profits so large, 
that multitudes of outsiders are drawn in. It was a 
wealthy young lawyer of the city who was bold 
enough to beard the lion in his den, by an attempt to 
corner the oats market, a few weeks since. The lion 
made a meal of him. Merchants in country towns, - 
and even women ofa venturesome turn of mind,dabble 
in it through their brokers. After every great corner 
some country store-keeper goes into bankruptcy, much 
to the surprise of his neighbors, who “supposed he 
was baving a good trade.” His condust is ths more 
dishonest that creditors invariably lose by his failure 
wko never would have trusted him had they known 
of his gambling babits. The risks of grain-gambling 
are greater and its disastrous effects more wide- 
reaching, because, unlike stock-gambling in Wall 
Street, where the operator usually knows how much 
stock at the most can be placed on the market, there 
is really no limit to the amount of wheat, or oats, or 
corn that may be crowded in under the bait of high 
prices. This was illustrated in the late wheat corner, 
when the receipts rose from the normil movement of 
perhaps 40,000 bushels a day to nearly 240.000 bushels. 
One might as well fight against the stars in their 
courses as against the prairies in their seasons. And 
whcn a crash comes after such a corner, it is not only 
the speculators who lose, but the shippers and all 
the circle of farmers and others whose interests are in- 
terlaced with others. What with our speculators ia 
ratent rights, and real estate, and mining lands, our 
feverish haste to get rich in a thousand other ways be- 
sides gambling in stocks and grain, we very mush 
need an apostle who shall go up and down the land 
preaching the gospel of giving an equivalent for what 
we get. 
SOME STATISTICS. 

The progress that Chicago is making in rebuilding 
the burnt distri>t is the surprise of its own citizens as 
well as the marvel of its visitors. No description can 
do justice to this swift uprising of miles upon miles 
of substantial six-story blocke, with their elegant 
fronts of plate-glass and carved stone. To walk 
through any street after a fortnight’s absence is a 
sight-seeing tour. But the growth of ths city in pop- 
ulation which the directory reveals is scarcely less re- 
markable, It must have been more than usually diffi- 
cult to get complete returns, but the list of names is 
over one-fourth larger than in 1870, and nearly twice 
as large as im 1866. Itis not easy to cipher ovt with 
accuracy frem the number of names in a directory the 
tetal population, men, women and children; and the 
more s0 this year, that so many of our new comers are 
werkingmen without their families. Or, rather, it is 
very easy to make the figures too large. But it seems 
sate to conclude that the real census of the city is over 
400,000, and tbat, notwithstanding the affrighted exo- 
dus after the fire, not only have these losses been re- 
paired, but the city has made a greater growth in this 
year of disaster than in any year of prosperity that 
preceded it. Is it an unpardonuble sin, after all, that 
Chicagoans sometimes lapse into boastfulnes3? Lt is 
pleasant to look over the list of contributions sent in to 
the fund for the relief of the starving Persians and 
find that our people, lcaded as they are with their own 
burdens, do not forget the magnificent sympathy they 
received in their own calamity. Over ore-fourth of 
the contributions acknowledged by the treasurer of 
the fund in New York are credited to Chicago, nearly 
ail of them consisting of collections taken in our 
churches. With the consolidation of churches on the 
ecuth side, which seemed to be one of the unavoidable 
results of the fire, the directory dces not show an in- 
crease of churches proportionate to the increase of 
pepulation; and the total number is by no means ade- 
quate to the needs of 400,000 people. Catholic and 
Protestant, Evangelical and the other sort, we have in 
all 161 churches, beside some forty missions in which 
preaching services are regularly held. The Catholics 
bave 25 of the 161, the Methodists 21, the Baptista 18, 
the Episcepal 16, the Congregationalists 15, the re- 
ubited Pree) yterians 14. Besides the “ scattering,” the 
Swederborgian churches are A, the Free Baptist 1, 
the Unitarian 4, the Universalist 3, and the Friends 3. 
In no other large city in the country, probably, are 
the denominations so nearly equal in strength. The 
Second Baptist Church leads in membership, reach- 
ing 1,200. 

THE NEW TEMPERANCE EXPERIMENT. 


The anticipation that our new temperance law 
would lessen the number of saloons, if it did nothing 
more, does not seem to be realized. Over twenty-two 
bhurdred saloon keepers in Chicago have given the 
penvl bonds required, and found lanilords who were 
wiliing to take the risks of such tenants. Perhaps 
they are more careful to whom they sell, but just 
about as many of their customers stagger along the 
streetsas ever. There has been no successfal prosesu- 
tion for damages yet, although the Temperance Union 
have opened an office, and offer legal assistance free 
to worthy claimants. Still,if the law is not declarad 
unconstitutional, the liquor-se!ler will live in daiiy 
liability to be mulcted for ths evil he does, aad the 
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knowledge of that fact will be a wholesome restraint. 
Probably the good results of the law are more per- 
ocptible in the rural communities, especially. where 
there is a strong temperance sentiment. Where the 
sertiment is the other way, the law will be a dead 
letter. And where people are indifferent it will be 
practically the same as if they were opposed. In many 
well-to-do towns in Ohio, where the law has beau 
longer on trial, the saloons pay no attention to it, and 
prosecutions are never known. Even in a church- 
going community which has not a quick conscience on 
the t( mperanve question,—and church-going and tem- 
perance zeal are not always found together,—the law 
loses its efficacy. CALUMET. 





PROFESSIONS OF BELIEF. 
BY LYDIA GORDON. 


N the article in the Christian Union of July 
24th, entitled, ‘“‘Ought the creeds of Protestant- 
ism to be simplified?” the author seems to lack infor- 
maticn in regard to one of the Christian bodies which 
ste mentiens, namely, the Episcopalians—and, as I 
cc nceive the noble object of your paper to be to bring 
all Christians into relations of mutual kindnes; and 
gocd understanding, I would like to mention a few 
facts which were overlooked. 

The author states that “there is not one of the de- 
nominations ’’ named, which are, the “ Lutheran, the 
Calvinistic Presbyterian and Baptist, the Episcopalian, 
the Orthodox Congregational and Methodist,” judged 
by their published official confessions of faith, which 
does not demand of its members the profession of be- 
lief, in at least the following doctrines: The existence 

- of the Trinity; the position, attributes and powers of 
the Son and Holy Ghost as distinct persons in the God- 
head; the election and perseverance of the saints,— 
or, on tue other hand, the possibility of finally losing 
the saving grace of God; the resurrection of the body; 
the eternal punishment of the unrepentant; tha spe- 
cial efficacy of the two sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lcrd’s Supper. as more or less strongly defined by 
each particular denomination—the large and influ- 
ential body of the Anglican Church claiming for 
baptism 2a regenerative influence. 

The writer then goes on toshow “the dangers of hab. 
ituating converts to the confession of metaphysical 
theories about which the great majority have nevec 
thought at all”’—in contrast with the utter simplicity 
of the confession of faith required ‘by Christ in His 
lifetime, and by His immediate disciples.” 

Had this excellent article been written ex prassly to 
set forth the views of the Episcopal Church on this sub 
ject, as laid down in her standards, it could not have 
done so more effectually than it has. Not one of the 
statements of belief objected to is reyuired asa test of 
admission into that church. a 

The rite of admission into the Episcopal Church, as 
into all other branches of the Church of Christ, is bap- 
tiem. Itis administered either to the adult, or to the 
infant. In the iatter case, the adult in confirmation 
takes upon himself the confession of faith made at his 
baptism. The question is asked: ‘Do you acknow- 
ledge yourself bound to believe and to do ali those 
things which you undertook at your baptism, or your 
sponscrs undertook for you?’’ He replies, ** [ do”— 
and this is the sole profession of belief made in confir- 
mation. The confession of faith must therefore be 
sougbt in the baptismal form, and it isas follows, both 
in infant and adult baptism: “ Dost thou believe all 
the articles of the Christian faith, as contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed?’’ There are three questions asked, 
but this is the only one that has any reference to be- 
lief; the other two concern the renouncing of the 
world, the flesh and the devil, and the keeping God's 
holy will and commandments, practical points} which 
have nothing to do with metaphysics, and can be un- 
derstood by the most unlearned, 

The Apostles’ Creed is therefore the only confession 
of faith required of those entering the Episcopal 

- Church, and in its rare simplicity it closely resembles 
these tests of faith proposed in the New Testament— 
“Dost thou believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God?” “Hethat believeth in the Son hath life.” It 
touches not one of the knotty points recapitulated at 
the commencement of this article, except the “ resur- 
rection of the body,” which may be said to be more a 
historical than a speoulative article of belief, inasmuch 
as it is included in the resurrection of Christ. Anyone 
who believes in the latter must necessarily have soms 
faith in the former, though it may not be clearly de- 
fined as to the manner of the resurrection. 

It may be said that all these doctrines so difficult to be 
uuderstood are contained the Prayer-Book—that in the 
services the Trinity is constantly addressed, and in the 
thirty-nine articles the doctrines of election, etc., are 
clearly taught. True, but that is not the question. 
The point under consideration is, are thes» statements 
of belief required of those who would join themselves 
to Christ’s visible church? No, they are not. The dif- 
ferent classes of persons referred to by our author, the 
“business men, the majority of whom never reada 
theological treatise in their lives, the half-educated 
wemen, the youthful and immature clfaracters of both 
sexes ’’—all the “babes in Christ,” who turn with the 
sincere but undeveloped movement of their new 
life to seek a home in this church, are fed, not on 
“strong meat,” but on the “sincere milk of the word,” 
and are required to subscribe toa form of belief whioh 





is only a recapitulation, in few and plain words, of the 
leading historical facts found in the Bible—the story 
of the creation, the redemption, and the fotinding of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth and in heaven. He that is 
weak in the faith is received, but not to doubtful dis- 
rutations. 

Aryone, the most ignorant, can understand the 
Apcsties’ Creed, and can realize what he is saying 
when he solemnly gives his adhesion to it. And for 
those persons (I again quote from our author), who 
are “thoughtful and conscientious, fearful and tender 
of corfessing out of proportion to their actual belief,” 
who Icng to be in Christ’s fold, and yet cannot bring 
their minds to at certainty on those subjects upon 
which they must profess themselves assured, how com- 
forting is a creed s0 simple that it requires no labored 
thought, only a conviction that the Bible is true. 

Is it too simple? Is more required in the Bible? 
Look at the multitudes ba tized on the day of Pente- 
cost, cn the simple requirement of “repentance” 
(which has reference to the life, not the intellect), and 
a faith in the “ name of Jesus for the remission of 
sins.’ Jesus says, ** He that believeth and is baptized 
sbell be saved.’”’ Believeth what? St. John tells us, 
‘““ Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the Christ is born 
of God.”” “ Who is he that overcometh the world, 
but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God;" 
and even St. Paul, who in his writings teaches great 
and difficult mysteries, required nothing of the Pailip- 
pian jailer but to ‘believe in the Lord Jesus Christ,’’ 
and streightway baptized him. 

Sbkail we be afraid to open the doors of the kingdom 
of God as wide as the apostles did? Shall we not 
ratker fear toshut them up, and hinder thoses who 
would enter in? 

‘*What!”’ we hear the guardians of church order 
exclaim, ‘‘open the doors to all who repent and be- 
lieve in Christ, for the remission of their sins!’’ Yes, 
truly; and how nearly could all Christians draw to- 
ether if this were all that was required? How many 
would be recognized as Christians who now fear to 
call themselves by that name, and feel that they are 
shut out from the communion of saints because their 
faith is unsettled—not in Christ, oh no; they truly 
know and love Him; but in the articles of belief re- 
quired by the churches? 

Undoubtedly whatever is found in God’s Word ought 
to be taught in the churches, and the Christian thus 
built up and furnished in the truth. But the deep 
things of God,‘according; to St. Paul, are not intended 
for beginners in the Christian hfe. He says: ‘Strong 
meat belongeth unto them that are of full age, eveu 
those that by reason of use have their senses exercised 
to disvern both good and evil,’’ and iinmediately men- 
tions as the first ‘‘ principles and foundation of the 
doctrineof Christ,”’ “‘ repentanceand faith, baptism and 
the laying on of hands, the resurrection of the dead 
and eternal judgment.’’ Teach these truths to the in- 
experienced convert, and you will find that he easily 
understands and receives them; but he is utterly in- 
capable of giving in his adhesion to the more myster- 
ious doctrines of religion, until he has perseveringly 
read the Bible and listened to the instructions of the 
pulpit; and even then, how many of u3 can conscien- 
tiously and clearly state our belief in these wonderful 
truths? 

St. Paul, indeed, in the connection of the passage 
above quoted, exhorts us to leave the first principles, 
and go on to perfection; but he explains this perfec- 
tion to be “ the full assurance of hope unto the end,”’ 
and ‘“‘ being followers of those who through faith and 
patience now inherit the promises.’’ Our progress 
would appear to be more in practical virtues than in 
abstract doctrine. Perhaps at no stage of our Chris- 
tian life would a statement of belief in anything but 
Christ be any evidence of our fitness to belong to the 
army of his followers. But surely in the immature 
period of that life, when we need all the help and 
strength to be derived from connection with that 
army, no test but faith in him should be required. 
The more weak and trembling the faith, the more it 
necds to be confirmed by that sacrament which brings 
Christ so near in all his great love, that the most Timid 
can cling to him with an assured grasp; and shall we 
exclude from this blessed privilege any who love him 
and trust in him? 

Weuld that all churches could accept the basis of 
the Apostles’ Creed as a test of membership. The 
Presbyterians do this in theory, and nothing could be 
more simple and beautiful than the rules laid down 

n their “Confession of Faith” for the admission of 
baptized children to the full communion of the 
chureh. Itis as follows: ** Baptized children are to be 
taught to read and repeat the catechism, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. They are to be taught 
to pray. to abhor sin, to fear God, and to obey the 
Lord Jesus Christ. And, when they come to years of 
discretion, if they be free from scandal, appear sober 
and steady, and have sufficient knowledge to discern 
the Lcrd’s body, they ought to be informed it is their 
duty and their privilege to come to the Lord’s Supper.” 

Here allis simple, but the church seems to fear to 
adhere strictly to this simplicity; and in many cases 
a profession of belief is required before the child is 
admitted. 

For adult the rule is this: ‘‘ When unbaptized per- 
sons apply for admission into the church, they shall in 
ordinary cases, after giving satisfaction with respect 
to their knowledge and piety, make a publio profes- 
sion of their faith, in thepresence of the congregation, 
end thereupon be baptized.” 








Here everythirg is left to the discretion of the min. 
ieter—and, of course, the form of confession used dif. 
fers consiierably in different congregations—and, as 
the baptized and unbaptized commonly make their 
profession together, there is absolutely no rule to lim- 
it the statements of belief that may be required of 
beth. 

Would not the simple Apostles’ Creed. which shoulg 
be as familiar to every Presbyterian as to every Epis. 
cofal child, be safer and better? 

How often bave I heard, in Presbyterian Churches, 
the loving invitation given tothe Lord’s Supper: “This 
is the Lord’s Table, and we invite all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ to partdke with us.” How beauti- 
ful, how scriptural! St. John himself could not be 
more liberal. Why not then be equally freain the 
call to baptism and the membership of the church, 
and cry, with St. Peter, “‘ Repent and be baptized ey- 
ery one of you for the remission of your sins?” 

It isremarkable that St. Paul’s epistles of instruc. 
ticn, in doctrine and practice, are always addressed, 
not to unbelievers, but to baptized Christians, “saints,” 
as he callsthem. Wher he speaks to the world at 
large, it isin the simplest terms: ‘* Be it known unto 
you, that through this man is preached unto you 
the forgiveness of sins.” It is not as though he said, 
“You must receive and understand all the truths of 
God.and then you may come into the household of 
faith,” but rather, **Come in by simply receiving 
Christ, and afterwards I will teach you all His doc- 
trines.” 





MONTHLIES FOR OCTOBER. 


JERUSALEM. 
(From ‘Our Consul at Jerusalem,” by Albert Rhodes, in the 
Galaxy. 

Tisacountry of idleness and ignorance : monks 
ignorant of the elementary principles of their 
faith; Jews living three thousand years ago; natives 
with the minds of children; all sitting, eternally sit- 

ting and ncne working. 

These are the reflections by day. At, night as the 
dweller on Mount Zion walks, in the silence of his soli- 
tude, on the flat house-top, by a moonlight whose ef- 
fulgence is unknown to the western world, he lives in 
the past. Across the ghostly sepulchres to the west, 
be sees the shining helmets and waving plumes of the 
valiant hosts who came to wrest the Holy Tomb from 
the Saracen—the glittering spears and battle-axes, the 
banners bearing the symbol of their cause, and their 
renowned leader, Godfrey de Bouillon, who on the 
Gay and the hour of the Passion stood victorious on 
the walls of Jerusalem. Out on that road to the Con- 
vent of the Cross, lined with monumental tombs, he 
bebolds the consecration of Solomon by command of 
David amidst the acclamations of the people, and the 
legions of victorious Romans under Titus. To the 
north, on the hill of Scopus, he sees the cohorts of him 
who wept because there were no more worlds to con- 
quer, and whose impatient march upon Jerusalem was 
arresteé by the high priest with the name of God in- 
scribed in letters of gold on his tiara. To the east, 
across the black sbadow of the Valley of Jehosaphat, 
rises before bim the curved outline of Mount Olivet» 
aud further to the south, the great wall of the Moab 
mcuntains, on the other side of the Dead Sea. To the 
south-east corner of the Holy City the somber valleys of 
Hinnom and Jehoshaphat converge, and are wedded 
into the vale of Mar Saba, which journeys to the land 
of the weeping oleanders and the apples of Sodom. 
From these dark shadows come the song of pleasure 
and’ jingling of tambourine at the overflowing of En 
Rogei’s waters. and the shriek of victims, muffied by 
drums, offered in sacrifice to the burning Moloch. As 
his eye crosses the glittering, graceful dome of the 
Mosque of Omar, to rest on the mount, whose brow is 
encircled with moonbeams, his thought is absorbed in 
Him who made it livein history. At the base of that 
hill He often taught man the wisdom of life and of 
desth; around the southern shoulder of that Olivet 
it was His wont to journey out to Bethany, to the 
house of Mary and Martha; down that road He rode 
upon an ass in the midst of a multitude who bore 
palms in their hands and sang hosannas, Southward, 
over the silvered plaine of Rephaim, he beholds the 
wise men of Herod, journeying by the guiding star 
which led them to a mightier King than he who sent 
them; over that road came the mother and her Child, 
with the two doves to be offered as a sacrifice in the 
temple. 

In presence of all this, the wrangting of archwologues 
and doctors of divinity concerning the authenticity of 
sites and the intricacies of dogmas seems vain and 
trifling. What matters whether the real Calvary and 
the real Sepulchre are known? There is still abund- 
ance for the mind to dwell updn; the hills and the 
valleys are still left to tell their story, and the Garden 
of Gethsmane and Mount Olivet are full of suggestion. 


THE ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


T is hard to imagine a nature which would not 
| be affected, consciously or uucousciously, at least 
for the time of sojourn, by the unspeakable beauty 
and dignity of these venerable homes of learning. 
Oxford is the more beatiful of the two unquestionably : 
the whole town, as well as the collegiate quarters, is 
striking, quaint and old-fashioned, whereas Cam- 
bridge has not this advantage. But the characteristics 
of both are the same—streets of colleges and chapels, 
of ivy-grown, embattled walls, pierced with deep 
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archway 8, ‘tiveughe: which are ‘seen green quadrangles 
‘and mossy: fountains, all-gray with age. and lore, ex- 
-cept one or two shopping: quarters gay and bright as 
-afair. Within the college precincts are long cloistered 
~passages; great palace like buildings environed with 
meditative a1 d scholastic repose; secluded and formal 
gardens, such as befit these learned retreats, with sun- 
dials, Jevel bowling-greens, round fish-ponds and 
-straight borders of bright flowers. Their great glory 
is the trees and the light and shadow thrown on the 
smcoth sward through these magnificent elms, lindens 
jhorse-chestnputs and oaks, which stand singly or iu 
groups or in long arcades. Above the gray walls and 
pranching avenues are glimpses of graceful towers 
and spires with famous names, whence at intervals 
so{t chimes ring out at various distances. At Cam- 
bridge the quiet Cam flows for haifa mile through 
the grounds of Queen’s, King’s, Clare, Trinity and St. 
John’s, separating the stately colleges and their 
chapels standing upon their great quadrangles from 
the gardens with their groves and shrubberies. Seven 
beautiful stone bridges span the slender stream and 
link the noble lime-t1ee walks or those loftier avenues 
where is ever heard “the moan of doves in imme- 
morial elms.’’ The very atmosphere is redolent of ail 
that is most venerable and interesting and winning in 
English learning and culture. Its ineffable charm 
breathes in the melodious numbers of Il Penscroso. I 
have sat for hours under the willows which droop over 
the bank of Trinity watching the students in their 
boating-dress glide by in their canoes and dart under 
the triple arches of Trinity Bridge, whiie others in 
cap and gown loitered along the lime-tree walk, or 
book in bane passed through the cloisters toward the 
beautiful library, or crossed the four quadrangles on 
their way to dine 1n hall with silver flagons and salvers 
centuries old on the board, and pictures of founders, 
benefactors and patrons of bygone ages hanging on 
the shining oak panels; and as I saw them go their 
several ways, I thought of all the illustrious, great 
and good men who have trod those very paths—the 
martyrs, statesmen, divines, the men of science, the 
beloved poets; how Herbert, the “sweet singer of 
the Temple,’ Dryden, Andrew Marvell, Sir Isaac 
Newtcn, Byron, Crabbe, Macaulay, Tennyson, the 
Hatlams, Thackeray, were all members of this very 
college; and how often Roger Ascham, the Burleighs, 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, Milton, Gray, Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and a host more, must have lingered on the 
bridge going to and from their several colieges—until 
I have exclaimed with Queen Elizabeth: ‘* O domi an- 
tique etreligiose!”’ . . . In the heart of my deep 
admiration and enthusiasm for these beautiful homes 
of letters, these academic groves and porches of 
English classics, there was always a gnawing worm 
of envy that Americans have no such schdols, nor 
ever can have; and it is not the same thing for 
them to come-here; at best they can but feel as 
stepscnus. I think many of them would love and 
reverence these hallowed baunts more than the 
yourg Britons do who have the privilege of calling 
them their own, and my countrymen might gain a 
grace wLich they lack. I lost my way one afternoon 
in tLe mazes of inner courts and fellows’ gardens and 
came out upon a green bank where a young man was 
lying under a tree; he had not the college gown, but 
was dressed in a rough gray suit and a straw hat with 
aruby ribbon, which looked as if it had been a young 
lady’s sash. I hked the looks of his back before I saw 
bis face, and asked him tke way; he sprang up, and 
with 'an ease, simplicity aud frankness which one 
would not find, alas! from Boston to New Orleans, 
told me through which archway to turn in a voice so 
clear and deep and fruity that it was a pleasure to 
hear him speak. ThenI turned away, and he bowed 
and dropped on the gras3 again as easily and naturally 
as he ‘had got up. Now, some of my readers will 
wonder what in the world I mean; others will under- 
stand me; but I walked away trying to analyze the 
young fellow’s attraction, and why our young fellows 
do not have it. I came to a good many conclusions, 
none of which were satisfactorv. Our self-conscious- 
ness is partly in fault, and this thing might be helped, 
though it is not easily got rid of; but itis partly that 
we want the mellowing influence of venerable and 
beeutliful surroundings; and the worm of envy 
gnawed amain. 


A YANKEE NOBLEMAN, 


{From ‘* The Poet at the Breakfast Table,” by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, in the Atlantic.] 

O you know two native trees called pitch pine 

aud white pine respectively? Of course you 
know ’em. Well, there are pitch-pine Yankees and 
white-pine Yankees. We don’t talk atéut the inher- 
ited differences of men quite as freely, perhaps, a3 
they doin the Old World, but republicanism doesn't 
alter the laws of physicology. We havea native aris- 
tocracy, a superior race, just as plainly marked by na- 
ture as of a higher and finer grade than the common 
run of people as the white pine is marked in its form, 
its stature, its bark, its delicate foliage, as belonging 
to the nobility of the forest; and the pitch pine, 
stubbed, rough, coarse-haired, asof the plebeian order. 
Only the strange thing is to see in what a capricious 
way our natural nobility is distributed. The last born 
nobleman I saw was only this morning; he was pull- 
ing @ rope that was fastened to a Maine schooner 
loaded with lumber... I should say he was about 
twenty years old, as fine a figure of -a young man as 
‘you would ask to see, and with- a regular Greek out- 
line of countenance, waving hair, that fell as ifa 





iiadunae had oaanedl it ‘to copy, and a cotaplexipn as 
rich as a red sunset. Ihave anotion that the Stats of 


-Maine breeds the natural nobility ina larger pro or-' 


tion than some other States, but they spring up i. all 
sorts of out-of-the-way places. The young fell: vy I 
saw this morning had on an old flannel shirt uaia 
pair of pantaloons that meant hard work, and a ¢ 1eap 
cloth hat pushed back on his head so a3 to let the 
large waves of hair straggle out over his foreheai: he 
was tugging at his rope with the other sailors, but 
vpon my word I don’t think I have seen a young Eng- 
lish nobleman of all whom I have looked upon that 
answered to the notion of *“ blood’’ so well as this 
young fellow did, I suppose if I made such a leveliag 
confession as this in public, people would think I was 
looking towards being the labor-reform candidate for 
President. But I should go on and spoil my prospects 
by saying that I don’t think the white-pine Yankee is 
the more generally prevailing growth, but rather the 
pitch-pine Yankee. 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK 


‘(HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
‘EVIL JUDGMENT. 


HERE is a vague and general knowledge 
prevalent as to what is Christian duty on the 
subject of judging men; but it isoneof those things 
in which the temptation to do wrong comes to us 
from so many sides, in which the example is so bad, 
aid in which sympathy and invitation so work to- 
gether to produce mischief, that we need line upon 
line and precept upon precept, in this matter. 

By the command, “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,’’ we are not to understand that our Saviour 
meant to forbid the formation of all judgments of 
other persons’ conduct and character. He gave us 
implicit rules for doing it, as where he says, ** Ye shall 
know them by their fruits,” thus making it a duty to 
judge all persous according to the appropriate fruits 
oi their life. 

There are many situations in which judging is a 
duty. Fer example, the judge upon his bench must, 
in official solemnity, form judgments of men’s charac- 
ter and conduct. The teacher must discriminate be- 
tween his pupils, and form judgments of what they 
are, and whether their conduct is good or bad. It is 
bis very business to shape character, and therefore to 
take into consideration its faults and excellences, its 
defects and possibilities. Still more eminently is ita 
parent’s duty. 

Moreover, in our intercourse with man it is impor- 
tant to our protection for us to discriminate between 
men. It is no violation either of the letter or of the 
spirit of Scripture, if you dwell with a man whoisa 
brawler, to think that he is a brawler; or, if you see a 
wan that isa drunkard, to think that he isa drunkard; 
or, if your experience has shown a man to be a liar, to 
think that he isa liar. You must take men for what 
they are. If you made no distinction between the just 
and the unjust, the true and the false, great injustics 
would be done to the justand the true. 

It is not, then, a rational, conscientious, benevolent 
judgment of man that our Master marks for reproba- 
tion. Let us look, therefore, a litt'e, at what is ex- 
ceptionable. 

First, it is, I think, a great fault for us to be unne- 
cessarily concerned with other peoples’ characters 
and business. There is an invasion of the privacy of 
other people which honor, to say nothing of Curis- 
tianity, should withold us from. Every person hasa 
right, not only to his own inward self, bnt also to 
a certain outward liberty which none of us cought 
to invade. 

The habit of thinking a good deal about other pe2o- 
ple, of pondering their goings and comings, of can- 
cerning yourself about them anyhow, is nota good 
habit. Oftentimes there is no particular sin in it, brit 
it stands connected with so many temptations that 
if a person carelers!y begins to roam through peo- 
ples’ words and deeds and conduct, he will almost 
inevitably be led to do more than that. 

It is asxed, “ Isit not a good thing to analyze char- 
acter?” Yes, itis. “ Isit nota good thing to analyze 
other people's characters?’ Historic characters, it is. 
“Ts it not a good thing to analyze the characters of the 
people with whom you live?” Thatdepends upon 
what you doittor. Ifyoudo it for amusement, no. 
If you do it for an assured Christian purpose, it may 
not be wrorg. But it is dangerons under any circum- 
stances—especially if you have imagination and mirth- 
fulness. It is much better that one should be concerned 
with other things than his fellow-men in these re- 
spects. 

In the next place, the spirit of the New Testament 
and of the Master is one that should make us exceed- 
ingly careful of being susceptible to the evil in per- 
sons. 

There are two classes of persons (with many inter- 
mediate classes, of course), one of whom will tell you, 
on Jeaving a company, every discrepance, every un- 
natural thing, every inharmonious occurrence, that 
took place in that company. Every little weakness, 
and every disagreeable thing, was spied. 

On the other ‘hand, there are persons who,. on with- 
drawing themselves from a cotiipdiy so: demean them- 
selves that for aught that youcan learn from them you 





think they had been where there was nothing but 
subshine and peace. They seem to have seen the 
bright side, the pleasureable traits, the amiable 
things. Now, which of these dispositions is the Chris- 
tian one? 

I think every person should leok upon all human 
beings as having dignity and sanctity, by reason of 
their relations to the eternal God, and that he shall 
feel that His thoughts move aronnd abeut them. 
Every man should be sacred to you, just as a man 
brcught before a judge clothed with the solemuities 
of an oath to adjudicate with the utmostintegrity and 
rectitude, should be sacred to that judge. Your fellow- 
men should be sacred not merely to your tongue, but 
they should be sacred to your thoughts; and you 
should hold yourself accountable to God and to your- 
self for the most ecrupulous honor in judging people, 
even in your own unuttered privacy of meditation. 

Let us loek, now, at some of the dispositions that 
one must have in order to be in the habit of looking at 
and speaking of persons on the dark side. I think 
that where persons are iu this habit, they usually be- 
gin in thoughtlessness, and do not reaily stop to think 
what the effect will be on themselves or others. It is 
pleasant to taik about people. They furnish an un- 
failing topic, because men fill the world, and the 
phases of human nature are endless. 

At length there creeps in a subtle flattery of pride. 
Persons have a fancy that because they are acute to 


detect in people shades of weakness or fault, they have . 


a keen insight; and there comes to be a latent gratu- 
lation upon their capacity to delineate character. 

If a person have mirthfulmess, he is very apt to in- 
dulge in serving up bis fellow men. Nothing will af- 
ford you so much amusement as your fellow men. At 
church there is scarcely a bounet that has not some 
Groll cant, and scarcely a person that does not get up 
and sit down jn some queer way, and you go home 
and say, “Did fu see?’ There is no malice in it. 
But you will find out, before you have indulged io 
this practice long, if you are cautious and self-sxamin- 
ing, that the habit of holding people up sometimes ina 
false and sometimes in a true light, for criticism and 
ridicule, cannot but take away the sensibility and 
honor and Christian delicacy of your own mind. 

Itcsnnct be long before that which begins in this 
way becomes a serious habit established in the mind. 
Persens who have indulged in this habit grow up, aud 
gointo active life, and begin to be the subjects more or 
less of misfortune, and they become tried and imbit- 
tered; and now comes a fearful change. For while 
we may, in youth, in health, and iu the more amiable 
moods, indulge in talking about others without think- 
ing of its mischievous effect, when we have come to 
be subjects of misfortune, and our own spirits have 
become a little soured, we begin to have more or less 
malignity. The habit then takes on a forin which is a 
great deal more exce ptionable; and it is very hard to 
separate between the heedless, half-amiable ridiculing 
of men in our youth, aud those bitter thrusts that we 
now make atthem. In the first place, we lower our 
own self-respect and so lower our own affection for 
men. I do nct think it possible for us to be in the 
habit of lowering people in our own thoughts, and 
yet treat them with Christian tenderness and a Chris- 
tian honor. **Honor all men,’’ weare told. There is 
a certain respect and reverence due from every human 
being, to every human being; and it is fincompatitle 
with this spirit of detraction, even in its mildest forms, 

In the next place, as I have already intimated, this 
practice of talking about the people's faults is de- 
stroying that spirit of Christian charity in yourself 
which ought to be the key-note and very character- 
istic element in your life. Itis exactly the opposite 
of a positive doing good to men, of seeking to please 
your fellow-men to edilication, of living one for an- 
other, and of bearing one another’s burdens. The 
commands of Christ are that we should hide each 
other’s faults; that we should shield each other; that 
we should succor each other; that we should help 
each otker as true yoke-fellows. 

But vou may ask, ‘Can the habit be overcome? If 
so, what are the rules for overcoming it?’ In the 
first place, if seems to me you should go to God's 
Word, and search out its teaching on this subject. 
There is a great deal in the Bible about this; and you 
ought just to find out what itis, and then make up 
your mind that by the grace of God you will en- 
deavor todo what the Scripture enjoms, These are 
the preliminary steps. Then you should adopt this 
simple rule: ‘*‘I will never speak evil of any person 
because it is true, even if it be true; 1 will never 
speak evil of any person unless there is some distiuct 
and proper end to be gained by it.”’ 

Jn the next place, when you find uncharitable 
thoughts beginning to rise in your mind; when you 
find yourself inclined to feast on your neighbor's 
faults, instantly turn the bad inclination into prayer. 
Pray for them. Offer them before God. You will 
find that this will check the wrong spirit in you, 
ond sweeten your mind. 

A great mary of those who listen to me are young, 
and are just entering into life; and these admonitory 
remarks are specially applicable to them; buf I take 
it that there is not one person here who does not need 
to be cautioned and guarded on this subject. It is one 
of those things about which you need to hear often. 
Take care to be just toward men even in yonr thoughts. 
Take care to remember that a most solemn Christian 
duty rests upon you to think kindly of them, and to 
do them good, both by your thoughts and by your 
words, 
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The Infinite and The Finite. By Theophilus 

Parsons. Boston; Roberts Brothers. 1872. 

The title of this book affects us somewhat as ‘‘Cos- 
mos’ did. It goes beyond Humboldt indeed by just 
the first moiety of its magnificent announcement. 
The title, however, is undoubtedly given modestly 
enough, and so far indicates the contents of this small 
and thin octavo that we find God, eternity, immortal- 
ity and the immutable nature of things, discussed in 
its clear and thoughtful pages. It begins with Crea- 
tion; it ends with Swedenborg and ‘the latest revel- 
ation.”” God and Man, and the relations between 
them, might express thescope of the book. The name 
of the author assures us that it is the result of much 
reading, thought and labor; and the whole of the 
well-finished work, we hardly need to say, is pervaded 
by evidences of a very sweet, pure spirit. He ap- 
pears conscious of mental strength when wrestling 
with difficult problems, and with robust minds which 
are opposed to his own; but kind, truthful, self-con- 
trolled, and only desirous that everybody would be- 
ligve the all-enlightening, beneficent Truth. 

With much in the concluding pages most of his 
readers will disagree. The defense of the claims of 
Swedenborg is dispassionate, and very courteous to 
unbelievers and their objections, and is very full of a 
profound and self-reliant faith. The author would 
say, not self-reliant, but God-given; and he is enviably 
at rest in his conclusions. 

The intreduction to the book may be noticed last as 
it was probably written last. If seoms to us an admir- 
able piece of condensed and lucid philosophical ex- 
pression. lt takes the form of dogmatic assertion, 
which suggests, rather than developes, the arguments 
by which it is sustained. 

We do not find much that is original in the volume, 
and it is not difficult to trace the ultimate purpose of the 
author from the beginning of his work until that pur- 
pose isrevealed. It tinges bis discussion of “ Matter,” 
** Mind,” ‘God,’ ‘“ Freedom,’, “The Spiritual and 
Natural Faculties,” ‘“‘The Providence of God’ and 
** Revelation.” These headings give, imperfectly, the 

~ outlines of the book, and will invite those who are in- 
terested in the investigation of these subjects to a pe- 
rusal of its pages which can hardly be unprofitabie, 


The Biblical Museum ; A Collection of Notes, etc., 
on the Holy Scriptures. By James — wg 
Vol. I. Containing Matthew and Mark. 
Randolph & Co. New York. 


The compiler has given us a condensed commen- 
tary, designed chiefly, we should judge, for the use of 
Sabbath school teachers, and, in the main, wisely 


adapted to suggest such ideas, and give sucha in-’ 


formation and illustrations as will largely help them 
in their work. The text is omitted, to economise 
space, and with the same intent words are contracted, 
and manifold devices employed which detract some- 
what from the worth of the book. 

The quotations are made from a wide range of au- 
thors, and the list is by no means limited to profess- 
ional commentators. Addison, Virgil, Xenophon, 
Byron, Dr. Parker, Bengel, Trench, Beecher, Young’s 
Night Thoughts, Quésnel, Melvill, Richter, Stier, 
Meyer, Spurgeon and others innumerable, whose 
pithy phrases cast either a direct or side light on the 
seniiment contained in the text. 

The tone of the general comment is strictly ‘‘ evan- 
gelical.” Difficulties and controversies are avoided; 
and the volume isa very safe and interesting one to 
put into the hands not only of the teachers, but of the 
scholars. One special feature is an abundance of 
anecdotes; and, as it is impossible to condense these to 
any great degree, they often occupy space which we 
think might be more profitably employed. Some of 
these illustrations are good,—and pat withal,—but we 
ars constrained to say that a good many of them are 
sadly weak. Thereis however so much valuable inform- 
aticn condensed into this portable octavo that ‘* Minis- 
ters, Bible Students and Sabbath school Teachers,”’ 
will find it a desirable addition to their libraries. 


Thirty Years in the Harem ; or the Autobiography 
of Melek-Hanum, Wife of it. H. Kibritzli-Mehemet- 
Pasha. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 

This isa very singular and avery fascinating volumes. 
It purports to have been written by a woman who was 
born in Constantinople, but of Franco-Grecian paren- 
tage. In her early girlhood, her hand was sought by 
an English physician attached to the household of the 
Sultana, the deceased Sultan’s mother; and, on being 
rejected by the family of the maiden, he persuaded 
her to elope with him. This marriage was not, how- 
ever followed by happiness; and, being abanloned by 
the Doctor, she found herself, after various vicissi- 
tudes, at Paris, where she was wooed and won by 
Kibritzli-Mehemet-Pasha, a military attaché to the 
‘Turkish Legation at the court of Louis Philippe. Of 
this man, notwithstanding that the involutions of 
Turkish politics subsequently compelled him to treat 
ber with great injustice and repudiate her for another 
‘woman, she declares that he ‘‘ possessed all the quali- 
ties of mind and person that could make a man 
worthy to be loved.” It was in his harem that so 
many years of her life were spent; but not as a sharer 
with others of the marital atteations—3she was sole 

mistress of hia house and heart. 

The story of her experience of the intrigues of Ma- 





hcmetan society, kaleidoscoped as it is with inside 
views of Moslem government and artless representa- 


tions of the spirit of oriental life, holds the reader en-. 


thralled from the beginning to the end. Its style has 
the directness and simplicity of the “ Arabian Night3,” 
and one can hardly believe, as he runs through its re- 
citals of selfish duplicity and eruelty, and its natve 
admissions of the most outrageous corruption in offi- 
cial life—even that of herself and her husband—that 
heis reading a true account of a state of society now 
existing, and of the habitual modes and motives of an 
entire people of our own day. Certain it is, that a 
rapid perusal of these pages has given us @ more per- 
fect conception of oriental life and government than 
we have derived from any other source; and were it 
not for an occasional too light allusion to the immo- 
talities of the seraglio and its surroundings, the book 
might be freely commended to an important place in 
the library of the family. 

It is very fashionable in these days to place, with an 
air of triumph, the religions of Mahomet, Confucius, 
and Buddh by the side of that of Christ. Surely 
neither the superficial nor the bigoted can compare 
the spirit of the civilization here depicted with that 
of Christianity— with all its admitted defects and 
atrocities—without feeling the vast inferiority of such 
a@ system of faith and morals in reference to its fruits 
—its power to produce a pure and happy social con- 
dition. 

The Underground Railroad. By William Still, 
Chairman of the Active Vigilant Committee of the 
Philadelphia Branch of the U.G.R.R. Mlustrated 
with Seventy-five Engravings. Philadelphia: Porter 
& Coates. 1872. 

The reader who should seek in this portly octavo for 
information on the construction, expenses, prospects 
of profit, or other matters pertaining to the modern 
problem of Quick Transit, would be disappointed. It 
chronicles a process of locomotion whose motive 
power, beginning, and end are all (thank God!) of the 
past; and Commodore Vanderbilt or the New York 
Legislature have just the least in the world to do with 
it. This book was written by William Still, a colored 
man, for many years connected, in a confidential ca- 
pacity, with the Anti-Slavery Office in Philadelphia, 
and at the special appointment of the Anti-Slavery 
Society of Pennsylvania. It purports to be ‘‘a record 
of facts, authentic narratives, letters, etc., narrating 
the hardships, hair-breadth escapes, and death- 
struggles of the slaves in their efforts for freedom, a3 
related by themselves and others, or witnessed by the 
author; together with sketches of some of the largest 
stockholders, and most liberal aiders and adviserz of 
the roe2d.”’ It is not made up of notes recorded at the 
time of the actual operation of that mysterious system 
of inter-communication whereby so many of these 
hunted innocents were safely passed from hand to 
hand beyond the borders of the “Land of Liberty.” 
Such records, at that period, it was not safe to keep. 
These facts were afterwards gathered, mostly trom 
the lips of the fugitives or their friends, from the 
memories of active participators in their rescue, and 
from other cotemporaneous sources. 

The narratives themselves, told with the simplicity 
and directness of obvious truth, are full of terror, of 
pathos, the shame of human baseness and the glory of 
human virtue; and though the time is not yet suffic- 
iently distant from the date of their occurrence to give 
to this record the universal acceptance it deserves, 
there are few, we think, even now, who can read it 
without amazement that such things could bein our 
very day, and be regarded with such general apathy. 
When the question, still so momentous and exciting, of 
the relations of the two races in this country, shall 
have passed from the vortex of political strife and 
social prejudice, and taken its place among the ethical 
axioms of a Christian civilization, then this faithful 
account of some of the darkest and some of the bright- 
est incidents in our history—this cyclopcedia of all the 
virtues and all the vices of humanity—will be accepted 
as a most valuable contribution to the aunals of one of 
the important eras of the world. 


A Smaller Ancient History of the East. By Philip 
Smith, B.A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872 
This little book for the young is designed to supply 

the learner with some information respecting the 
civilization and history of Egypt and the nations of 
Western Asia; and specially to aid the study of the 
Scriptures by explaining those allusions to Egypt, As- 
syria, Babylonia, Phoenicia, and the Medo-Persian 
Empire, which form the back-ground of the history of 
Israel from Abraham to Nehemiah. Sunday-school 
teachers who have neither the desire nor the means 
of keeping up with the rapid advances making in the 
development of the history of the East, will find this 
inexpensive work very servicable ia gaining a juster 
appreciation of “ Bible times ” than is usually mani- 
tested in Sunday-school teaching. 


Legical Praxis. By Henry N. ane. New Haven : 

Charles C. Chatfield & Co. 1872. 

Professor Day’s Logical Praxis is designed for stu- 
dents just entering upon the study of mental science, 
aud who are able to give no more than a couple of 
months to the subject. It offers a brief and exact de- 
velopment of the science of thought, as he understands 
it, and appears to be such as ordinary students can 
easily master in the time allotted. 


The Vicar’s Daughter is an autobiographical sto- 
ry by George Macdonald, published by Roberts Bros., 
ef Boston. Itisasequel to ‘The Annals of a Quiet 
Nevighborh " and “The Seaboard Parish."" The 





story is told in the person of a young matron, and 
deals largely in matters of simple household llfe. 
Without being entirely destitute of the qualities which 
made the early works of this author so popular, the 
book is rather heavy, and decidedly inferior to its pre- 
decessors in vigor and originality. It is possible that 
the preacher-poet-novelist is writing too much. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


—Theodore Thomas, who is making ‘‘a name to 
conjure with,” in the musical history of Amerioa, last 
week signalized the close of his brilliant season at the 
Central Park Garden, by giving a ‘‘ Waguer Night.” 
This, a few years ago, or even perhaps a year ago, 
would have been a simple failure. But, owing more 
to the persistent skill and industry of Mr. Thomas thau 
any one else, our public has grown musieally to a 
large, and, as was shown the other evening, an enthu- 
siastic, appreciation of the real grandeur underlying 
the grotesque and bizarre effects which at first strike 
tee ear in Wagner’s music. The garden was packed, 
nct with triflers and flaneurs, talkers and walkers, 
eaters and drinkers, a3 is often the case of a hot sum- 
mer night, but with an earnest audience,—t. ¢., people 
gathered to hear. The crashing “ Kaiser Maroh” 
opened the programme. Then followed the ‘“‘ Lohen- 
erin” Introduction, and a “ Faust’’ overture, in which 
the delicacies of the well-trained band were well ex- 
emplified. Part II. gave the Introduction to the ‘“Meis- 
tersiinger von Nurnberg,” and the magnificent intre- 
duction and finale of * Tristan and Isolde.” The wild 
strains of the “ Walktiren Ritt ’’ (or Ride of the Val- 
kyrias) fairly crazed the audience with enthusiasm. 
Part III. opened with the ever-welcome “ Taunhiiu- 
ser”? overture, gave the Ballet from “ Rienzi,” and 
concluded with the *‘ Huldigungs-Marsch,” a strong, 
ringing, and inspiring composition. The playing of 
the orchestra was bever more exquisite in shading, or 
accurate in rbythm, and could not be more absolute in 
unity of spirit and accord, They were as asuperbin- 
strument in the hands of One man. Mr. Thomas now 
starts through the country with his matchless band, 
and will of course win his usual triumphs. We hope 
he will remember New York’s summer enthusiasms, 
and give us an occasional opportunity in the winter. 


—The new Strakosch combination, whose main 
stars are Madame Carlotta Patti and the world-re- 
nowned Signor Mario, bas commenced a series of con- 
certs at Steinway Hall. Madame Patti’s strangely per- 
fect execution is as brilliant, as delicate, and as mar- 
velous as ever. She never fails of her mark. To be 
sure, she aims rather at the ear than the heart, but 
sheis always a success. Signor Mario is as handsome 
as in the days of yore; his phrasing and mode of sing- 
ing is as fascinating as before—but his once beautiful 
voice is but the shadow of its former self. Perhaps 
the mast notable point in these concerts is the sur- 
prising growth in physical beauty and artistio power 
of Malle. Teresa Carreno, who a year or so ago was 
a pretty, gifted child, but who has become a charm- 
ing young woman, witha decided talent which capti- 
vates an audience completely. Her playing lacks 
a@ certain masculine strength, perhaps, but has a fire, a 
verve, &® delicacy, and a grace which insure, at all 
events, her success in public. Miss Carey’s rich con- 
tralto voice, Signor Ronconi’s comicalities, and other 
interestirg elements go to make these concerts at- 
tractive and popular. 

—Prof. John Zundel, organist of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, has during thesummer been giving 
some of his very useful ‘‘ Musical Conventions”’ in 
various parts of the country. The impulse given te 
congregational singing by such sound and inspiring 
instruction as Mr. Zundel’s, is a very important part 
of the religious and social education of our people. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Author. Publishers. Price. 
RD & HOUGHTON, now _. 
Rev.C. D.N. campbell, D.D., * Sermon $1 58 


B. B. RUSSEL L, ell 
(H. W. Duabar, diz Greenwich "St. t.) 
on. Thomas Russell —_ ‘Life and Pub'ic "Borvices of the 
= Elias Nason, Hon. Heary Wilson.’ 
UNIVERSITY PUB. eumama. New York ani Baltimo; 


R. M. Johnston and Wm. H, Browne, “ English Literaturd.” 1 
ECRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co., New York. 
8. I. Prime, D.D., * Fifteen Years of Prayer,” eto. 18 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Thomas Guthrie, D.D., ‘Studies of Character from the ola 


“mo Testam _— 
H. Mathews, utou an 
Tt kh. Ma ff, D.D. ‘“ Lales of “= Wacliee. Judges.” 


R. W. CARROLL & Co,, Cincinnati. 

e “Talks to Bereans.” 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Philadelphia. 

R.D. Blackmore, . “Clara Vaughan.” 

A. eee meee | te gl B : ** Graziella.”’ 


Transiated by S 
NELSON & as. aon Sere, : 
ill, A. M., . e Science o ocutdéon."’ 
4 oy Alden, ”. . “Outlines of Christian Evidences.” 


CARLTON & LANAHAN, New York. 
Rev. R. W. McDonald, * Annihilat’on of the Wicked.” 


Isaac Everett, 


Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. * The Church Sehool and its Officers.” 
Rev. Edwacd L. Janes, vents. Career of Bishop 

ury 
J. H. Vince nday School Institutes, &c.” 


Rey. G. peti ccn, it. A.,* Historica Nlustrations of the 


Vila Tes:ament.’ 
Rev. Jos. Alden,D.D. “Normal sg vem on Teaching.” 


D. Asrtyeee & Co. w York is 
Christian Reid ° ibb-Tide nae rother Stories, 
G. J. Whyte Melville, jo ihe —- of bridlemere.” s 
oper, “'The Pion a . ° d 
a “New York Illustrated.” ° . 8 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN. TAYLOR & Co., New York. ” 
H. Woodbury, — ‘ Todos t9 aay 
. “Index to Fou UP 
} LEP einer Teacher £0? Tidisecshe.” 
Fig NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY, New York. 
Mrs. J. E. McConaughy, ‘The Fire Fighters 4 : 
Margaret" HK. Wilmer, “ Eva’ s Eugagement Ring.” . 
We have also received current enuthet of the following publica- 


tions: 


1% 
8 


laine—Dem at's zine—Le Bon Ton—New York. The At- 
lantic Monthiy-Our Y oung Boston. Goed Werds—ood Worle 
for the Young—-The Sunday 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 





MUSIC, d&. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Loox cvuT FOR Impostors.—The great 
«demand for Tin-Lined Lead Pipe has excited 
‘the cupidity of certain parties who are at- 
tempting = palm upon the public a Lead 
Pipe merely washed with Tin for ba gy se 
Lead Vipe—the cheat is easily detected. 
Patent ‘Tin-Lined Lead Pipe is a Block Tin 
Pipe heavily coated with splid Lead; it may 
“be distin, hed from all other Pipe by the 
four sma:] ribbed lines running lengthwise, at 
equal quarter distances. = sent by 
mail free. Tin-Washed Lead Pipe no more 
compares in value with Tin-Lined Lead Pipe 
, than common Tin Ware, which rusts and 
“wears out in a short time, does with Block Tin 
Ware, which never rusts and is almost imper- 
ishable. Tin-Washed Lead Pipe was made 
thirty years ago, and abandoned as utterly 
uselees as a protection t Lead Poison. 
Odkiclis, Shaw & Willard ra Mg *g Co., 213 Centre 
St., New York, manufacturers of Tin-Lined 
Lead Pipe, Block ‘vin Pipe, Bar Tin, Sheet 
Lead, Lead Pipe, Solder, Orders filled at 
sight. in-Lined Lead Pipe i8 16% cents a 
pound for all sizes. 


Haven You Sren . I7?—Have you seen 
oe most wonderful Sewing Machine of the 
? Thegreat Wilson Underfeed, the ma- 
ine which received Fourteen Premiums at 
Pen late state Fair at Mansfield, notwithstand- 
ing the many sewing machines competing 
against it. Tniselegant sewing machine is on 
exhibition at the N. O. Fair, and attracts uni- 
versal admiration for its superior finish and 
gtyle, beautiful work, easy and quiet manner 
in whici: it stitches, braids, &c. Unfortunate- 
1 ae ¥ - premiums offered this year at 
the N Fair, consequently the Wilson can- 
not poked its superiority over all other ma- 
chines in carrying off all the premiums. as it 
has done before. o machfne ever exhibiied 
‘bas met with such success in receiving premi- 
unis as the Wilson. Itis the best sewing ma- 
chine in the world, aud the Sweeping Victories 
it has gained, the large sales that are daily 
made, and the increasing demand for it, are 
the best proots that it has no equal. Tao 
magnificent salesrooms of this company, cor- 
ner ot Superior and Bond Streets, will be 
brilliantly illuminated every evening this 
week, to give every one an opportunity to 
examine the Wilson, and sce tue Palace of 
Sewing Machines.—Cleveland Daily Herald, 
Sept, 18. Lhe Salesroom in this city is at 707 
Broadway. 
WHENEVER you want to enjoy soup, 
utintoa plate of ita tablespoonful of Hal- 
Ford Leicestershire Table Sauce. You will not 
again taste so - unless you have the sauoe, if 
you can possibly getit. The same thing holds 
ood ei A it once and be satisfied) of fish of all 
Geecript ons and of meats. 


Tr WILtcox & Gr Grsprs Silent Family 
Scwing Machine is the best of all family sew- 
ing machines, because it accomplishes most, 
makes the least noise, and does not injure the 
—— ng its a operators. These 

ngs cannot be said of any double-th 
machiue. (58 Broadway, N. Y, _— 


FoR TWENTY-FIVE Cunts!—The new $2.00 
magazine. she Science of Health, sent “on 
oa 3 ce mouths by 8. R. Wells, 359 Broad- 

ay, N.Y. 


KIMBALL EROTHERS, 28, Boston. is the place to 
buy your Fine ng Carriages Send for ogu 
of styles. Mailed free —_ ” 


TAR ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 
og silver is Indertcal Silver Soap. Asa paint 
cleaner it is simply perfect, 


Us THE Bret. It is the cheapest. 
Mitler’s Harness OU eontains no ¢ 
eral Oils. 


ApDVICE.—Send for - froe Price List. Jones’ 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE BEST BOOK FOR SUMMER 
READING! 


Everybody has read or ts reading that 
most Popular Novel, 
M* WIFE AND I; 
On, 

Harry Henperson’s History, 
An A.nerican Tale for the times. 
By HARRIET BEECHER STOWR. 
“ It is one of her very best.”—Scribner’s Monthly. 

“ This,cher latest work, is incomparably 


Itisa novel, and a very gn one. ner is fall 
xt thought, and ‘eeling.”—Bufaic 


400 pages, 12mo., Illustrated. 
Extra Cloth, Stamped Cover. Price $1.7. 
2” For sale by all Booksellers, or wil be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York 


Frank 
Joal or Min- 

















4 BS. C. C. THOMSON 


Gontinues to purehase upon her terme. Ben 
for circular contain taferences ae : 
Mrs. C. C. OMSON 335 th Ave. 





ud hy BECKWITH SEWING MA- 
Greee BINE, me. we 8 Sent by express to any ad- 


No. % West Broadway. New nm. 


"(HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STO- 





RIES, 8 vo! d New Prize Series, 15 
ists, ber selects — Some ef th the best 6. B 
D. LOTHRO: Boston, 

DAY & 00. Dover #0) ti. Catalowuee free. 


” 








THE 
C)ORONATION, 
BY 


THEO. F. SEWARD and C. G. ALLEN, 
ASSISTED BY 


DR. LOWELL MASON. 
THIS 
NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 
Just issued, is 


THE LAST WORK 
In which the lamented 
DR. LOWELL MASON 
was interested, and the contributions made by him 
to the CORONATION will be found full of the 
marked characteristics which have rendered his 
music so very popular. 


The CORONATION is cOmplete in every depart- 
ment, and is beyond doubt the best Choir and 
Singing-School book published this season. 

Price, 31.50. Per Dozen, $13.50. 

One copy sent post-paid for examination on re- 
ceipt of $1.25. Address, 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 

42 Broome Street, New York, or 
756 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


r[SACHBES’ and CHILDREN’S LIST 


OF THE 
NEWEST AND BEST MUSIC BOOKS. 


!!THE STANDARD!! 


Its success canot be questioned: *In beauty and 
variety of music unsurpassed. It should bea fa- 
miliar friend in every Choir, Convention, and Sing- 
ing Class! Price, $1 50; $13 50 per dozen. 


!SPARKLING RUBIES! 


Let all the Sabbath Schools tryit. It’s Sparkling 
Gems of Songs will be appreciated by every child. 
Price, 2 cents. 


!HOUR OF SINGING! 


For High Schools. Fullof the best muste, ar- 
ranged in 2,3, or 4 parts. Widely used. Price, $1.00. 


Just Published, 
GEMS 





OF STRAUSS! 
225 large pages full of the best Strauss Music 
Price, $2 50. 
!PILGRIM’S HARP! 
A perfect Multum in Parvo. Very large number 


of the best tunes for Social Religious Meetings. 
Price, & cents. 





The are. ge —_ 1 gg a Pepe, Sos for the retail 
price, with t STANDARD 
epecimen Dla. of wroh will be mailed (post-paid) 
for the present, for $1. 

OLIVER sine & CO., Boston. 


OHAS. H. DITSON & OO, New York. 


Kors 


CHEAP EDITIONS 
or 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 





Bw ¥. paper covers, oY kendsomely bound, gilt 





Bagh’s 48 Preludes and Fugues (f folio. z aa + 60 60 
Beethoven's ‘Thirty-eight one 
” Thirty fone ponaiee---. 2 — 
eCces % 150 
20 
58 
50 
60 
mn 
0 
450 
5 86250 
5 
200 3 
10 258 
Morart’s Bona ; iB 2 
Weber’s Complete Piawsiett Wacken 1% 3@ 
Sehumann’s Album, containing forty- 
three Pleces Leb ardhsbicesnheceababeenmae 10 20 
Schumann’s Forest Scenes, nine ey a 


MOTHER GOOSE, 
p OT NATIONAL 


‘YY RHYMES. Set to Musie 
=e th | posntital F Nliustratione 
e ve alzie r ) 
engrare by the, R in in cloth, gilt edges, $2.58. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
@@” Bend for Catalogue and Lists to 


NOVHLLO, WHR & O6., 
1 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 


GTEINWAY, CHICKF RING, WEBE 
KNABE, and other first-class PIANOS sol 
pod pe neccar | installments ai factor 





prices. New 

ant 7-octave Pianos for $275 cash. Superb 

rgans for $125 cash. Pianos and Organs 
eachers and Seminaries supplied with 

Sheet Music, &c. 
Catalogues free. AAtees 

WM. POND & CO., 
0. 547 Broadway, New York. 





“ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
188 Nassau STREET, 


1 
Speers £2 Saitiess oot ty eet 





&H.T. ANTHONY & OO. 6 een 
arminoesorms & Vise, tan, CHROMOS 


Ss elas, iaWe, GuAPROSOOP RS, "Maaat- 


Manufsctarers of Photographig of 





Coeuass OF PiYSICIANS AND 


SURG “ONS 


OF THE SYRACT sE UNIVERSITY, 
BESSION OF 1872-73. 
Term of Ay Present season will 
on the first Thurs in October and _con- 
hteen weeks. ai ter a vacation of two 
the Recitation and Clinical Instruction 
ins and continues to the last Wednes- 


be obtained by ad 1 
YDE, peer oF the 
omg yf Y.; or PROF. JOHN VAN D 
f the Faculty, Syracuse, N.Y, 


HE ROCKLAND INSTITUTE for 
young ladies presents a new feature to the 
public. Inadditien to the accommodations avail- 
able in the spacious academie building, with its 
elegantly-furnished public rooms and dormitories, 
Mr. Mansfield, the Principal, offers several fur- 
nished cottages located on the grounds for the resi- 
dence of families havtng daughters to be educated. 
They can take their meals at the Institute in one of 
the dining halls, or at the cottages, as may be most 
agr bl This ar t enables parents to 
be with their children in course of being educated 
while enjoying a residence in one of the most, 
healthy and charming localities 1n the country. 
The Fall term of the Institute, as announced ip 
our columns, will commence Sept. 20. 


A. FARRAND’S SCHOOL, 1400 

Broadway, re-opens Fg hg Great puins 
are ‘taken to teac how to aaa. This is done 
80 thoroughly that they need no help at home. Among 
the patrens are: 
Rev. Thos 8. Hastings, fev. Prof. Hy. B. Smith, 
Rev. Isaac Ferris, v. J. F. Stearns. D.D. 
Rev. Geo. i, Foostins, fev. J. Few Smith. D.D. 
Rev. E. H. Ch Rev. D. W. Poor. D.D. 
Rev. M Hr Meher opine, Rev. J. G. Craighead, 
Kev. JamesO. Murray, Rev. Howard Osgood, 
Rev. Harvey D. Ganse, Rev. Willlam H. Mogie, 
Rev. Peter Stryker, Rev. Heary A. Frie mW 


(jtseroRD INSTITUTE 
FOR BOYS. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SZPT. i. 


Fits for Yale College and Sheffield Scientific 
School, orfor active business. Salutary diseipiine 
and faithfnl instruction from the etementary Fo 

lish up. Military drill and beating. A safe, healthy 

Uppy for boys. For Circulars, address 

W. C. WILLCOX, A.M., Rector, 


Stamford, Ct. 


8. B. MATHEWS, (the well-known 

. mem ag ane and Teacher) 142 South 

a. Street, 0, reeeives four lady boara- 

ing pupils. hes or board, lessons, and piano, 

for ten weeks, ‘in advance. Advantages: su- 

paw bes yg portunity wh hear music, and 

leasant home. eferences :— Mason, Mus. 
rC., Sage arth Now ay "Kev. Dr. C. 

Fowler, Chi ; Rev. Arthur kdwards, Hd. N. 

W. Christian eocate, Chicago. 


Wort EDWARD COLLEGIATE L{N- 

| STITUTE.—A Boarding Seminary for both 

sexes. Christian but not sectarian. 
~y ye hoy Commercial Courses. 


2. Students adm 
weeks. Address 
Edward, N 


ri 
Cort- 


‘wc! 
UYsE. Regis- 




















College pre- 
Three courses 


cSnpH 0. KING, Ph. D., Fort 





OSTON MUSIC SCHOOL, MARBLE 

Block, 22 Eliot 8t., Boston, Mains. Directors, 
J.W. UFTS, Preside nt; J. W. AD F. Forp, 
G. H.HOWARD. Established in 1853. pit 
in 1871 upon a pian repeatedly acknowledged to be 
the best extant, and one securing the best discip- 
line and the MOBT THOROUGH aT To keane yd 
THREE PUPILS INA CLASS. Fall Term 
16. Terms, $10 to $% per Quarter vate to 


of pupil. for to elther of t ~—¥ 
tors. 





Deny INSTITUTE, No. 16 West 
bist Street (between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
nues), pear CENTRAL PARK, New York. English, 
French and German Boarding and Day School for 
Young Lacies, with 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


for Children. Fall Term commences Sept. 18th. 
Application may be made to the Principal, Miss 

BE. PHILLIPS, personally, or by letter, 
as above. 


UDLEY INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Brooklyn Heights. Boarding and 
pey, Pupils. The course of instraciton is thorough. 
Die Lewis’ vee of Physical Culture is com- 
bined with the Intellectual work, characterizing 
the school with a remarkable de; AN of health. 
Fall Term will commence Sept. a, Se 1872. For 
Circular apply to Miss M. A. DUDLBY, 253 Heary 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


R. VAN NOQRMAN’S ENGLISH, 

FRENCH AND @HRMAN FAMILY AND 

DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIAS AND 

CHILDREN, 71, 73 and 75 Fast 61st Street, New 

York. Will commence ita Sixteenth Yeur, sep- 

— *ber — 1872. For full information send for 
catalog 

‘Address as above, at 75 East 6lst Street. 


EK LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—This 
4 isa ~ of organized and equipped Colloge, 
superior accommodations and moderate 
eherges. It has a full College Course of dy 
with Eclectic and Preparatory Departments; also 
Music and Art Schools of the first class. Students 
acmitted at any _time. Address Rev. A. W. 
COWLES, D.D.. President, Elmira, N. Y. 














‘HE MISSES GRAHAM, SUCCES- 
SOR of the MISSES GREEN, will Re-o = 
their School for Young Ladies, at No.1 Fitth 
enue, first house from Washington Square, on 
Thursday, the 4th of September. 


ORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE 
Cc .HGEH.—Thorough poorepeien. — 
ful and beautiful location. he most«are- 
fully condu and best sus ed institutions in 
the Btate. Kd terms, etc., address 
Rev. JOHN H: BRAKELBY, Ph. D. 


TS HALL, HOME SCHOOL, Bridge- 
ton, N. Y —Miss HOWARD and Mrs. THC 

SON re-open Sept. 18th. This School affords Yow 

Ladtes a oreugh ana we course ot, study 

the ual care of 

lome. 














ATIN AND GREEK are taught 
tu! whe MILITARY rer P 


ss Sd aE 


Box #4. Yonkers. N. Y. 


Bers REALLY EDUCATED moral- 
iy, mentally and PT AMIN MASON, 


Box 64, Yonkers, N. ¥. 





} travel com 





RINOGIPALS of a First Class 
AR, in the South A a2. who have 
been much accustomed dence, are 
prepared to to take wens ed on “po ay Amer- 
can ladies, to reside and stuay with thoff othag 
upils a the School Terms of 9 months, an 
vei on the Continent of Ku da 
vacations of 3 months. ad 
tre for thelr caughters tho saventagoe of Foreign 
r daughters the edvantages of fore 
1 bined with watchful care and‘ direct 


infiwence. Full particulars, terms, and 
references, will b3 iven’o on leation t) the 
Misses BROUGHTO. ‘© TREVOR, Leigh-Court, 
Torquay, Devon. 





HARLIER PROTESTANT FRENCH 
INSTITUTE, Boarding and Ber, School, f 
Young oy only, Nos. 126. 128, 130 Mast bath 
St., near mn Par Mighteenth year begins 
Sept. i. College, Business, West West Point, Saanes- 

erman nis) mary Departmen mah 
nasium, Military Drill. Tr 
Oatalogues with full detatis. Home after Sept. 2 
Prof. ELIS CHARLIER, 


DIRECTOR. 


OM ENGINEERING SCHOOL OF 
UNION COLLEGE, SOHENG&OTADY, N. 
Thorough course of instruction and field EP fang 
Unrivalled collection of apparatus. Graduates 
usually obtain situations. Tuition, $0 pes term. 
Assistance rendered Goperving 3 studen For 
special information, address Prof. C. STALEY, 
For information concerning the college courses, 
Classical, Scientific and woot ic, address 
E. N. POTTER, Presigent. 


RS. J. T. "BENEDICT’S FRENOE 
English and German Boardi: pane Dey 
for Young Ladies and Children. 
N. Y., re-opens Oct. 1st. ihe abiest Professors an 
Lecturers are emplo: na 


NOTTAGE HILL SEMINARY FOR 











LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Provides the 
best advantages 0: home — a 
with much personal care and culture. 8 —, 





LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 

Ae Institute, Claverack, N. Y. Rev. ALON- 

sp Fi ce. A. M., Pres't. Term opens Se Bent. on 19 

Reooctnantn, 18 Instructors. DED to gen- 
tlemen and ladies in NORMAL F re 


ORRIS’ FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J.— For Twenty-ive 
Young Ladies. Home ard School advantages un- 
surpassed. A few vacancies. 
C. G. HAZELTINE, A.M., Principal, 


Oror® COLLEGIATE Tt INSTITUTE. 
rs) 








—¥or Youn The 
h school yeer be rine Be Mie 1872. isi Send for cata~ 
logue. HARRIS H,'A.M., Principal. 


H I1GHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass., fits Bore and Men for Com- 
mon and Scientific Pursul Ite superior merits 
stated in Ciroular. C. B. ALF, Sup’t. 


‘(OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. An excellent home for boys, Re~ 
opens Sept. 10.. CHARLHS D. MORRIS, M. A. 


PLIZABETH Ootiecrata ScHooL.— 
Y Hitssbeth, H-Z . Home ané tuition for boys, 
Address Rev. J. C. WYCKOF¥. 














NOR BOYS.—S 


rior ad tages at 
BIVHRVINW ACADEMY, oe 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
T IVERVIEW MILITARY ACADEMY 


Poughkeopsie, N.Y. A thorough-going school 
for boys. 


IRDS’ 
y SCHOOL. 








NEST COTTAGE HOME 
MI88 J. SNYDER, Rhinebeck, 





GE NTS WANTED—For HARRIET 

BEECHER STOWH’S campaign book, with 

lives of the ——— “a3 B to #2 men of pore 

tics. 20 Steel Portraita. Oa a day ae hay 

and easily made. Write see. Particulars 
free. WORTHINGTON, ‘DUSTIN & & CO., 

Hartford, Ct. 





AS GENTS.—Headquarters for Agonts’ Supplies. 
The largest Mosely of Agents’ Goods tn the 
.8. We meke 100 different Lae Pag ra ag! pF ba 

) commission ever offered; —_ the goods 

for State and country fairs. fend si amp for circu. 

lar. WKSTHRN NOVELTY MAN UVACTURING 

CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ROPOSALS FOR HMADSTONER FOR NA-« 
TIONAL MILITARY CEMETERIES 
WAR DEPARTMEN®, 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL'S OFFICH, 
W ASHING@ON, D.C., August 1, 1872. 
Proposals are invited 





or —— the vos in 

the wetional cemetcries as r by law, to be 

ecteessed to the Quartermaster General, Wash. 
ton, . 


oposals should state the price for each head- 
stone, properly inscribed and set atthe head of 
the grave in each national military cemetery. 

Bias may be forthe whole work of ull the ceme- 
tertes, or for that of several cemeteries in a dis- 
trict or for a single cemetery. 

The bonds required will be, in amount, venty 

) per cent. of the whole amount of each con- 
re - 

1 proposals oe by the 
General will be opened onthe 12th day of October, 
1872, at noon at the office of the arte rranster 
General, D. ., in presence. of bidders, and con- 
tracts will be awarded to the lowest responsible 
bidders as soon as a comparison of the samples 
and prices can be completed, previded the samples 
are deemed suitable by the Secretary of War. 

All samples should be distinctly parked in or- 
der to prevent mistakes. 

Lists of the cemeteries, with the numer of 
wraves in each, together with 8 eee a 
to conditions, requirement 8, &&. be furnish 
on application in writing to the Quartermaster 
General, Washéngton, D. 

Env elopes eontaining pro sala to be endo 
ed Propossis for hesdstones for national milit: 
cemeteries,” and addressed to the Quartormaeter 
General, Washington, D.C. Gs 
Quartermaster General, Bvt. Maj. BK. A. 


He 4 AMERICAN MISSIONARY AS- 
SOCIATION.—The next Annual Meeting of 


uartermaster 





this Association will be held in RACI is. 
commencing on Wednesday, Oct. 30th, at 3 0” ock, 
P. M. lars as to 8 ers, hospitalities, 


Particu 
&o., will be given next wee! 


MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 
The Largest Firet-Claes House in New England, 
cal Rail Suits, and Single Apartments, 
sri Gece apd water graph Office, and Cat — 
Row & 80M, Proprietors. 








A Mus MASINESS Bookman Beven Kew 


York, and 
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TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscription price, b per annum, ineluding the Pair of Oil Chro- 
mos * Wide Awake” and “Fast Asieep.”” Canada subscribers must 
send twenty cents in addition to pay t e American —— Money 
should be sent by draft or Posta) ney Order. ‘ency sent by 
mail is at the risk of the sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN 
UNION to all parts of the ocentrz te only twenty cents a year, or five 
cents a quarter, payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 
he romos “Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep” are deliverable 
at this ofice, whenever the subscriber’s name is reached on the list in 
order of time. When the pictures are to be forwarded by mail, 10 
cents must be sent for postage. If desired mounted, sized and var- 
nished. wont) for framima, (the form most satisfactory and generally 
preferred) 25 cents additional (or 35 cents in all) should be remitted. 
Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 
er’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
CHRISTIAN UNION (#3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT (#3) will be sent to 
one address for 26 (including the $10 chromos *‘ Wide Awake” and 
sleep. 


“Fast As) 
We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are willing 
to eae aliberal ation. Send to the publishers for TERMS, &c. 
JFFLCES: New_York, 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 8t.; 
Chicago, 75 West Washington 8t. 








Notics.—No canvasser ‘tor the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
authorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
uatil he delivers to the subscriber a certificate bearing the fac- 
simile signature of the Publishers, ———., one year’s 
B2rvice of the paper, and the free delivery of the Chromos 
* Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,” by mail; Said Certificate 
o° Subscription to be presented only after the r 
subscriber of oe Jirst number of his Ppery ad 
lar printed label, giving name, an te of expiration of the 
subscription 

nada canvessers, Only, are authorized to collect on deliv- 
ery of Publishers’ Certificate at the time of subscription. 
- B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the publishers in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. 





Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 








Massachusetts is coming well to the front in the 
work of enlarging the opportunities of women. 
The dominant political party at its last State con- 
vention commitied itself positively to woman 
suffrage. We published lately a very able and ex- 
haustive plea for the admission of women to Har- 
vard College, made by the Chairman of the Com: 
mittee of the Board of Overseers on the subject. 
We give this week, from an authoritative source, 
a sketch of-a new College for Women at 
Northampton, founded by a woman’s mag- 
nificent bequest. It will be seen that the 
plan proposed for its work is a most comprehen- 
sive one. Indeed, we may be permitted to doubt 
whether in its present outlines it is not more com- 
prehensive than is altogether practicable. To 
teach as much as existing colleges do in every 
branch, and a good deal more than they do in 
several branches, is almost too much to under- 
take. And, in our editorial capacity, we are 
somewhat appalled at the proposition to furnish, 
by wholesale, writers for the daily and weekly 
press, as well as of books. If the mania for au- 
thorship is encouraged to become an epidemic, 
heaven help the editors and the public! 

But we have assurance that the institution will 
be wisely and well adininistered, in the names of 
its Trustees. They are: Prof. Park, of Andover ; 
Profs. Tyler and J. H. Seelye, of Amherst ; Gov. 
Wm. B. Washburn; J. White and B. G. Northrop, 
Superintendents of Schools for Massachusetts 
and Connecticut ; Hon. E. B. Gillett, 8. T. Spauld- 
ing, G. W. Hubbard, and Rev. J. M. Greene. We 
notice one excellent feature, in the provision that 
not more than one-half of the bequest shall be 
expended in grounds and buildings. The plan of 
furnishing a culture equal in extent to that of 
men’s colleges, but distinctively feminine in 
character, ensures an experiment which it will 
be interesting to compare with the working of 
mixed colleges. 





We lately referred to the stories about political 
assessments in the New York Custom-house. Since 
then, we have been at considerable pains to get at 


the facts in the case for ourselves. On sucha sub- 
ject, almost any statement in the partisan papers 
of either side must be taken as very doubtful evi- 
dence. Our inquiries have been directed to em- 
ployees in the Custom-house, personally known to 
us as trustworthy and competent witnesses. We 
have the definite statements of three such persons, 
employed in different departments. One of the 
three had received no application whatever for a 
subscription for any political purpose during the 
present campaign, and had no knowledge of any 
such application made to the other employees. 
Another had seen but one political subscription- 
paper, which was for the benefit of an Adminis- 
tration daily in this city, (since defunct). There 
was no intimation that any definite sum was ex- 
pected. This person declined to contribute any- 
thing ; sofar as his knowledge and belief went, 
such refusal was general ; and neither he nor any 
person known to him had suffered any official 





displeasure in consequence. Our third witness 


had seen this same paper, and understood thai 


the total subscription to it in the Custom-house 
was but two hundred dollars ; he understood that 
no official authority supported the request, and 
attached no importance to it. This person had 
a@ vague impression of seeing another subscrip- 
tion-paper for another newspaper, but could re- 
member nothing definite about it, and considered 
it as of no authority or account. 

We have been thus minute in our statements, 
because on such a subject, and at this time, none 
but the most explicit and well-supported evidence 
is good for anything. The result of our inquiry is 
to us perfectly conclusive. We are satisfied that 
there has keen no genera! ‘political assessment” 
or enforced levy upon the officials in the New York 
Custom-house, since the establishment of the new 
Civil Service rules. In this instance, and so far, 
we have definite proof that the Government has 
kept its promise and reformed an abuse. 

It is aside from the general purpose and ordinary 
habit of this paper to undertake such investiga 
tion as this. But in the utter chaos of lies which 
envelopes the present canvass, we were desirous 
to secure one nugget of settled fact, in this very 
essential matter. Ifright herein our own Custom- 
house the civil service reform was a fraud, it greatly 
eoncerned us to know it. We are now satisfied 
that so far the reform is genuine. Our readers 
may be sure that should the old imposition be 
revived hereafter, we shall give them the facts just 
as freely as we have given them now, and be as 
emphatic in our condemnation as we now are in 
our approbation. , 





That vast and vague specter the International 
Association seems to be breaking like a great bub- 
ble,—and, like the bubble, to have been but a 
holiow affair after all. Atits Congress just held 
at the Hague, confusion and dissension reigned 
supreme. What was left of the. head Council, 
voted to hold its sessions hereafter in New York. 
This is equivalent to giving up the game alto- 
gether. The European working men are not to 
be controlled by a power on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. And as far as this country is concerned, the 
‘*Council” is at full liberty to ventilate its decrees 
and harangues alongside of our home-made non- 
sense—the politics of George Francis Train, or the 
metaphysics of Stephen Pear! Andrews—and they 
will have just as much effect on the community. 

The prominent men at the Congress of the In- 
ternational have always been crack-brained pre- 
tenders and demagogues. The only importance 
attributed to their actions was in the influence 


which the International, with its centralized or- | 


ganization, seemed to give them over the discon- 
tented and ignorant who are so numerous through- 
out Europe. But it is evident that the European 
workingmen are not silly enough to unquestion- 
ingly follow these self-constituted chiefs. As the 
London Times expresses it: ‘‘The aim of the 
mnasses is simply an international trade-union : 
the ambition of the leaders turns it to the pur- 
poses of a Communistic revolution. 





THE DIVINE FAMILIARITY. 


HERE is a perverted form of religious feeling, 

which leads men to think of God as remote 

and ungpproachable. They borrow their ideas of 

him from earthly kings and great men, who in pro- 
portion to their eminence are difficult of access. 

Nothing could more effectually contradict this 
idea than the life of the Son of God on earth. He 
mingled with men in the most intimate and famil- 
iar intereourse. When he taught, he gathered his 
hearers close around him as he sat. His works of 
healing were done by laying his hands on the suf- 
ferers. The people crowded so thickly about him 
that sometimes he could hardly move for the 
throng. He shared the meals of his friends, and 
was a guest at their social entertainments. Even 
after his resurrection, he shared the fisherman’s 
meal upon the shore. What better representa- 
tion could there be of a Divine presence close and 
ecompanionabie with the most every-day mood of 
life ? 

Yet even this revelation of God has been mis- 
understood. Even while declaring Jesus Christ to 
be very God, men have sometimes so separated 
him from the Father, as to put his tenderness and 
sympathy in contrast with the sternness of a 
righteous judge. They have imagined a gentle 
and loving Christ standing between man and a 
Deity whose goodness was awful and severe. So, 
to a great extent, while their affections have gone 


out warmly toward the Saviour who walked the’ 





earth and lives in heaven, their thought of God 
the Father has been full of fear, and of reverence 
too solemn for joyful and familiar nearness. 

But it was the express mission and work of Christ 
to reveal to us the Father’s true and inner nature. 
He was himself a revelation of the Father. What- 
ever sweetness, whatever forgiving disposition, 
whatever accessibility, whatever close companion- 
ship, whatever sympathy and nearness, appeared 
in him,—these, he taught, expressed what was in 
the heart of the unseen Father. That was the 
message he éamé to bring. It was such good news 
that men could hardly receive it. They had ap- 
prehended God first as the possessor of boundless 
physical power ; and, as to inferior natures power 
implies tyranny rather than beneficence, they had 
trembled before this God of Power. Next they rose 
to the idea of a Deity free from sin, morally spot- 
less and holy. And, conscious of their own sin- 
fulness, they felt rebuked before God, and were 
afraid of him, in a better way than before, but still 
with the sense of an impassable gulf between him 
and them. Gradually they gained some concep- 
tion of beneficence and forgiveness as belonging 
to the Divine nature. But still, their Deity was 
for the most part awful and unapproachable to 
their thoughts. He seemed to them terrible ra- 
ther than lovely. He was Creator, Ruler, Judge, 
Avenger,—but it was hard t6 call him Father. 

So, when Deity walked the earth, men were 
slow to penetrate the disguise. ‘‘ He was in the 
world, and the world knew him not.” But the 
man Jesus became to those who knew him the 
very embodiment of all comfort and helpfulness, 
In sorrow he was their supreme consoler. In 
doubt he was their guide. ‘To all their lowness of 
thought and feeling he stooped, lifting them al- 
ways into clearer light and sweeter disposition. 
In the years they lived together, he became to 
them more than mother ever was to her child. 
When the cloud of his coming departure over- 
shadowed them, it seemed that they were going to 
lose everything at once. Then it was disclosed to 
them, in the most tender words that this, earthly 
experience had been but a disclosure of the eternal 
reJations between the Divine Father and his hu. 
man children. Philip, still troubled by the old 
uncertainty, said unto him, ‘‘ Lord, show us the 
Father and it sufficeth us.” Jesus said unto him, 
‘‘Have I been so long time with you, and yet hast 
thou not known me, Philip? He that hath seen 
me, hath seen the Father.” : 

We who have rereived this revelation are slow 
and backward in entering into the liberty and joy 
that it bids us to’ We feel as if God were only to — 
be approached after preparation. We seek audi- 
ence of him, for the most part, in the solemnity of 
the church, or of retirement. We preface our 
prayers with acknowledgments of unworthiness, 
that are almost apologies for coming to him at all. 
So, too, we resort to himin our times of trouble 
and distress, of great temptation, and of all grave 
emergency. But we are slow to call in the 
thought of him to our every-day experiences. We 
keep it for the church ; we donot carry it with us 
in our families and places of business and our 
walks among common things. 

It isa wrong to our Father thus to dissociate 
him from the greater part of our lives, He would 
be taken into them, not as an awful visitor, but 
as a loving friend. How is it with earthly parents? 
Do they meet their children only for serious in- 
struction, and with grave faces? Do they with- 
hold their presence until some great need cries out 
for it? No; they delight to enter into the whole 
life of their children ; they join in their games, 
and encourage them in all innocent freedom. The 
sport is merriest when father or mother shares in 
it. The child runs to tell everything to its mother, 
and enjoy her sympathy. And in these confi- 
dences the mother is happier even than the child. 
She finds her pleasure in its pleasure. Its con- 
stant appeal for her interest and sympathy is the 
sweetest return she gets for all her motherly 
cares, 

That is the disposition of our Heavenly Father 
toward us. His being encompasses ours, not only 
in its power, but in brooding tenderness. N othing 
touches our feeling that does not instantly touch 
him as well. There is not a throb of happy life 
in any creature, but the heart of the Infinite One 
throbs in answering happiness. Our Father's joy 
isin our joy. He does not come down out of the 
clouds to us on great occasions, and dwell for the 
rest of the time in a remote seclusion. His life is 
closer around us than the air and sunlight. There 
is not a bright autumn leaf that is not an out- 
shining of the Divine beauty. Not a moment's 
pleasure or a ruffle of annoyance comes to us, that 
is not felt in God’s consciousness. There is no 
slightest yielding on our part to evil, but caste a 
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_shadow on him ; no moment’s conquest of wrong, 
put he rejoices in it. 

As God is with us in sympathy in all these things, 
so in them all he seeks our confidence. He would 
have us look up to him more freely and familiarly 
than the child seeks its father’s face. For our 
hours of great necessity, for times of sore trial and 
conflict, he has infinite resources of help ; for all 
our profoundest longings he holds an abundant 
answer. But, more than this, he would have us 
take him into daily companionship. He would 
have us bring to him our simplest happiness as 
well as our pain, our laughter as well as our sigh- 
ing. He would walk with us as our most familiar 
friend, terrible only when he stands across the 
path of our evil desires; giving us the sweetest 
and the freest companionshi9d ; drawing us insen- 
s'bly into all noble and heavenly character by 


his divine presence. 








THE SOUTHERN TROUBLE. 


E receive occasional letters from the South, 
saying in substance, ‘‘ Why is it that hav- 
ing professed sympathy for us in our troubles you 
now oppose the party which offers us relief?” Our 
answer is, that the promise of relief made by the 
supporters of Mr. Greeley seems to us altogether 
delusive. They talk about harmony and recon- 
ciliation, but when we ask what practical meas- 
ures they propose, we get no satisfactory answer. 
We can see in their success no chance of help for 
the South, and much chance of harm. 

The truth is, the real evils from which the South 
is suffering, are far too deep-seated to be quickly 
cured by anything that Government can do. We 
have earnestly pressed this on those Republicans 
who put sovereign faith in coercive legislation. 
We say it just as earnestly to those who now hope 
for a ‘political revolution” that will bring back 
prosperity. 

We have no purpose to discuss the presidential 

question in this article. We want to get at the 
great facts of history and of human nature which 
lie deeper than the polities of the day. What is 
the root-trouble of the South ? 
’. The South is suffering from the effects of slavery. 
The most characteristic trait of its social system 
was human bondage. It was not an exceptional 
or incidental thing. The slave class was virtually 
the entire laboring class. Legislation was shaped 
by this interest ; politics were shaped by it; the 
whole of society from top to bottom, in its social 
usages, its personal habits, its manners, 1ts morals, 
its religion, was most powerfully affected by the 
institution of slavery. The leaders of the people 
eame to recognize it as the corner-stone of their 
whole system. Solely in its interest, they were 
willing to break up a government otherwise ac- 
ceptable, and found a new nation. 

It is not ten years since this system, fixed for 
hundreds of years, was swept away at a blow. 
That a long train of evils and miseries should fol- 
low, was as inevitable as that the pulling of a 
tooth should leave an aching jaw. 

A community can no more escape the penalty of 
sin than an individual. Slavery was a gigantic 
and fearful wrong. The woes it inflicted are be- 
yond all measurement. The degradation it 
wrought in its victims, the corruption it wrought 
in the oppressing race, only the last great day can 
tell. It would contradict the whole teaching of 
history, the Word of God, the moral instinct of 
man, if such a national crime brought no retribu- 
tion. We all had shared in the sin, and none of 
us escaped the penalty. The graves of Northern 
soldiers, the bereaved Northern homes, the mem- 
ory of our four years’ agony, testify to what one 
Part of us suffered for the wrong in which we and 
our fathers had been partakers. On the com- 
munity that had been the immediate agent in the 
sin, the burden must be heavier. 

What, to the sober judgment of an impartial 
observer, is the immediate difficulty that the 
South is encountering? It is the existence in the 
body politic of a large class of ignorant and in- 
competent citizens, consisting partly of whites 
and largely of blacks. The root-trouble is in the 
people themselves. All special grievances,—the 
choice of bad men to office, ignorant and corrupt 
legislation, over-taxation, and the like,—trace 
straight back to this primary cause: the low con- 
dition of a large part of the voting class. Other 
bad influences are very slight in comparison. 

These men—“ low-down” whites and ignorant 
freedmen—are degraded because slavery degraded 
them. Do you say the negro is little better than 
a brute? He and his aneestors for untold genera- 
tions were treated on the assumption that they 


“were brutes. Whatever could be done ‘to de- 


humanize him,-to take away his manhood,: was 


\ 





done. Such tillage’never fails to produce a har- 
vest. Isheignorant? It was a penal offense to 
teach him toread and write. Is het ievish? His 
whole life was a theft of the white man’s; how 


should he have learned to be honest? Is he un- 
chaste? For him, the rights of the family had no 
existence. Society has made him what he is; 
society must eat of the vine it has planted. 

The national government, it is said, made this 
incompetent creature a citizen. But in what it did, 
it equalized and lessened an evil that could not 
be wholly taken away. The planter suffers from 
the heavy taxes that his former slaves now as 
voters and law-makers impose; but they no 
longer pay to him the tax of their undivided labor 
and theirmanhood. As a citizen, the freedman is 
at present incompetent and annoying; but his 
own condition is exempt from the worst of his 
former ills, and he is on the road to better thiags. 
The difference between the old ‘and the new is 
this: slavery kept its sufferers dumb; the virus it 
created worked unseen. Freedom has brought the 
trouble to the surface, and begun a cure. 

Why do we thus go back to the past, recalling 
sins that no longer are committed ? Not to gratify 
vengeance under the name of justice, not to exult 
over those whom the Lord has smitten. Toward 
the South we recognize one duty ; to do every- 
thing that kind disposition can inspire, through 
legislation and through private action, for the 
restoration and help of her people. They are our 
brethren. Their welfare is ours. Our past quar- 
rel should—not be forgotten, nothing ought to be 
forgotten—but should lose from its memory every 
shade of present bitterness. To our ears, all talk 
of ‘‘punishment,” as willingly inflicted at this 
day by the nation on any part of its people, is 
hateful. For the Southern people, black or 
white, we have just as much hostility as for the 
members of our own household. 

But, it is always right that facts should be 
calmly recognized ; andthis is doubly necessary 
when a superficial medicine is offered for a deep 
disease. The expectation that the South would 
be materially bettered through Mr. Greeley’s 
election, being unfounded, is every way hurtful. 
It prepares the way for disappointment and bitter 
feeling, whichever way the election goes. It di- 
verts aspirations and energies which should be 
spent in the slow, thorough, fundamental work of 
educating and Christianizing. The South is suf- 
fering from a degraded, ignorant, and vicious 
population, of both colors; the only cure is in 
raising that population into enlightenment and 
practical religion. ‘The best friend of the 
South ” is neither General Grant nor Mr. Greeley; 
it is the school-teacher and the preacher of a 
living Christianity. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 

E are desired to state that the tickets for 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Beecher’s 
ministry in Piymouth Church, are now ready for de- 
livery, and all who are now, and all who have been, 
members of the church are requested to call for them 
at once at Rey. S. B. Halliday’s, 69 Hicks Street, 
Brooklyn. 


—The Methodist paper, Zion’s Herald, announc- 
es (we know not on what authority) that “the Rev. 
Mr. Spurgeon will visit Brooklyn in the autumn as the 
guest of Dr. Talmage, and will probably preach for 
him in the Tabernacle.” The latest dispatches, how- 
ever, give the painful intelligence that the great 
preacher is seriously, perhaps dangerously, ill. 


—Nothing could be more suggestive (of what, 
we don’t pretend to say) than the marked changes that 
time works in the various religious denominations, 
almost without exception. We have all witnessed the 
increase of that paradoxical class called the “gay 
Quakers,”’ but who would have expected from the 
primitive Methodists such an operatic advertisement 
as the following: 

“ Bedford Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn. It is understood that Miss Butman, the 
soprano, is engaged, and will make her appearance 
in the choir next Sabbath.” 

—The Roman Catholic papers are out on Father 
Hyacinthe and his marriage in every form of language 
which expresses the various shades of indignation or 
contempt. ‘The apostate Loyson’’—“ violation of 
vows’’—“Satan’s defense of his rebellion’—* tragic 
fall of a priest of God’’—are some of the mildest of the 
phrases with which these kind souls characterize the 
man and the act of taking unto himselfa lawful wife, 
accerding to the ordinance of God. 

As a matter of course, too, he never was the man he 
had been supposed to be. His was ‘‘never a very 
erudite mind.” There was “no soundness; nothing 
but the trickery of plausible expressions and meretri- 
cious display” about his eloquence, There was always 


_to be discovered in him “under the austere garb and 


lowly mien, within the recesses of a passionate soul, a 
limitless pride and a relentless obstinacy.”’ “While 





“frivolous and shallow hearers” applauded, “older 
and more disereet heads were unfavorably impressed," 
ete. etc., by the column of reiteration. 

All this the recusant Father will have to live under 
as Lest he may. Of one thing he may be sure, that 
in this crisis of his life he net only has the affectionate 
sympathy of a whole army of friends to him unknown, 
but that they recognize the more than personal sig- 
nificance of his act, and ses in it the inauguration of a 
reform which the Old Catholic party must adopt for 
itself, or fail utterly. 


—The Morning Star and Catholic Messenger 
charges a contributor of this paper, Miss Lillie EK. Barr. 
with plagiarism, in a poem entitled “The Marble 
Image,’’ which appeared in our columns a little while 
ago. In proof ef the charge, he collates with the 
poem in question a “ballad” given by Mary Howitt 
as a translation from Herder. We have merely to say 
that the charge breaks down utterly, of itself. The two 
poems have for their foundation the same leading inci- 
dent,—an old Catholic legend. But in spirit, in detail 
of incident, in phraseology, in every particular of 
literary execution, they are totally different. To our 
judgment, Miss Barr’s poem is altogether the more 
beautiful of the two. That isa point of literary taste 
on which opinions may differ. But no competent 
critic could hesitate to declare the two poems so 
totally different that the charge of plagiarism is 
simply absurd. Weacquit the editor of the Star and 
Messenger of wilful injustice, since be has furnished 
the means of refuting his own charge; but he has 
fallen into a singular mis-judgment and into most 
unwarrantable harshness of statement. 

—It is a great pity—and, in our judgment, a 
great mistake—that so large a portion (not the best) 
of the Republican press should have betaken itself, 
for campaign purposes, to the re-openiug of the old 
wounds of the rebellion era. It seems to be taken for 
granted by certain of that party that the only appro- 
priate respopse to the Greeley proposal, to “ shake 
hands acrcss the bloody chasm,”’ is an indignant pro- 
testation that the Northern people do not want, ought 
not to want, any such reconciliation. This opens a 
promising field for the assiduous enumeration and 
vigorous denunciation of all the sins of the South, 
past, present, and future, and is stirring up the old 
caldron of prejudice and passion which, on every 
piinciple of patriotism or religion, ought by this to 
have become cold. 

We cannot but anticipate with uneasiness the future 
effect of tais policy on the relations of the two sec- 
tions. Believing, as we do, that Gen. Grant and his 
friends are to wield the government of this country 
for the next four years, we are dismayed to think how * 
inevitably their power of working out to a successful 
end the grand problem of re-construction must be im- 
paired by any renewal of the resentment and ani- 
mesity of the South. For we all know that on this 
side of the line the feeling is really not skin-deep, 
while, there, it takes hold on the very * business and 
bosom” of life. Remote, indeed, will be the prospect 
of our becoming a prosperous and united people, 
when the moral elements by which that union is to be 
effected shall have been reduced to hatred and fear on 
the one side and scorn or indifference on the other! 

What makes this process of alienation the more de- 
plorable is that it is so unnecessary. The proper reply 
of the Republicans to the Greeleyites is: “You are no 
more for ‘shaking hands’ than weare. Weseok a truc 
reconciliation, based on equal justice to all. That 
abuses and outrages should exist, both in the society 
and government of a country like the South, is to be 
expected, under the circumstances. It was not we 
that plunged it into anarchy; and we shall delay its 
coming forth, completely rehabilitated, only for the 
more thorough remedy of the disorders for which it is 
itself alone responsible.” This being the true idea of 
the Republican campaign, we submit that all the flings 
about the wicked rebellion and our brothers’ blood, 
and all the caricatures of Lincoln’s grave and the 
Anderson prison, are nothing but grisly impertinences, 
and ought to be frowned down. 


—All accounts from Rome agree in representing 
a state of things in that regenerated capital which as- 
sures the unfortunate who have not hitherto visited 
it that they will now never have the opportunity of 
enjoying it in its original dampness and filth, with the 
smell of centuries steaming from its every pore. Such 
a new life of growth has come upon it, that the inhab- 
itants can scarcely believe its reality. New streets are 
laid out, blocks of houses are rising on all sides, 
busy masons and carpenters swarm everywhere, and 
yet, with all .this activity, the new buildings cannot 
keep pace with the increase of the population. A cor- 
respondent of the Evangelist tells us that the Castle of 
St. Angelo is to be surrounded by a public garden, 
and there is ‘to be somewhere in that vicinity a new 
boulevard, on which many blocks of houses will be 
built. The precise route and termini are not yet fixed, 
but there 1s no doubt that such a boulevard will ere 
long stride across the meadows of the Tiber and shelter 
thousands of people. 

‘‘A change is noted in the appearance of the popu- 
lation. There is no longer that apes. like the 
shadow of death, veiling every face. e hear less 
empty chattering. There are comparatively few beg- 

ars, butevery where old Rome starts into view. On tae 

uiline, which is to be graded in the neighborhood 

of Santa Maria M giore, a fine mosaic pavement has 
been found which is to be placed in the Capitol. Pil- . 
lars, capitals, statues are weekly brought to light.” 


In such a condition of affairs, itis not wonderful 
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that the Pope, who must rejoice to see the old capital 


fo revived, should have. decided to ‘stay and see it 
through.” By and by, either he or his successor will 
accept the very reasonable offers of the Italian gov- 
ernment, and (perhaps) the prosperity of the Church 
itself will be more assured under the new order than 
under the old. 

—The London Freeman, in a review of Mr. 

Kent’s **Charles Dickens as a Reader,” gives the fol- 
lowing information about the enthusiasm excited in 
this country by the performances of the great novel- 
ist: 
“Simply to insure a chance of purchasing the 
tickets of admission, a queue of applicants a quarser 
of a mile leng would passa whole winter's nizht pa- 
tiently waiting in sleet and snow out in the streata, to 
be in resdiness for the opening of the office doors, 
when the sale of tickets should have commenoed. 
Blank«ts, and in several instances mattresses, were 
brought with them by somes of the more provident.” 

Isn’t that “yarn” about the blankets and mattresses 
“a littie steep,” as the boys would say? A row of ap- 
plicents ‘‘a quarter of a mie long’’ would have ex- 
tended a gcod way down the street. It is ratner diffi- 
cult to imagine the use evento the most ardent and 
*‘ provident”? Dickens-worshipper, of blankets and 
mattresses in the sleet and snow of a winter’s night 
in the streets. 


—Sir James Alderson, discussing in the British 
Dicdical Journal the cause and amelioration of sea- 
~sickners, arrives at the conclusion that a deep inspira- 
tior, at the moment when the ship is descending. will 
tend to relieve the distress. That’s all very well, but 
itis at that very mement that the average patient is 
exgaged in involuutary ev-piration. It is just when 
the ship is going down that all which is within a fel- 
low is busy coming up! 

—Mr. Carlyle, according to a London news- 
payer, was offered a thousand pounds to write a de- 
scription of the Derby Day, with his name appended, 
for 2 country paper.—Erchange. 

This is very likely, Yet nobody need suppose that 
the sum offered wae any indication of the value of the 
proposed article. There are many writers on the Lon- 
don press who could write a vastly batter “ descrip- 
tion of the Derby Day” than Mr. Carlyle. It was a 
thousand pounds offered for the use of a distinguished 
name—ashrewd method of advertising. Human na- 
ture, we find, is pretty much the same over yonder as 
itis here. Colossal fortunes have been built for cer- 
tain journals in America on no other foundation. The 
well-known proprietor of one of our wealthy weeklies 
has often been heard to say of contributions recom- 
mended to his paper by influential people: “I have no 

doubt it is all that you say; I have no occasion to look 
-atit; your judgment is enough; but if it were worthy 
of Shakespeare, I shouldn’t want it. Give meaname, 
and I don’t care any further. I run my paper alto- 
gether on names.”” His tremendous success has justi- 
fied, in somo sense, his shrewdness; but the result 
doesn’t say much for the sagacity of American readers. 
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HERE are a number of flowers and vegeta- 

bles, which, to succeed well, need a vory early 
start in the spring. In such cases the hot-bed is 
generally called into requisition, and answers a very 
good purpose; but in the case of hardy plants is far 
inferior to the plan of raising the plants in autumn 
and keeping over winter in cold-frames. In the East, 
gardeners bave almost wholly adopted this method, 
and cannot speak too favorably of it; but the majority 
of our Western brothers still adhere to the old hot- 
bed system with the same tenacity that they do to 
trenching fcr celery. Letthemalone. We once heard 
it remurked by a sage personage that contentment 
was better than wealth. Well, perhaps. But if satis- 
*fied with the good, would a better ever come? 

Now let it be understood that no vegetable can be 
kept over unless perfectly hardy; but those which are 
ablje to endure the severity of an Ohio winter will 
ccme out the first of Marchall ready for transplanting 
—something impossible with hot-bed grown plants; and 
cabbage, cauliflower, and lettuce are three varisties 

-of vegetables perfectly suited to cold-frame culture. 

The seed should be sown, in the latitude of New 
York, about the 20th of September; Cincinnati, Ohio, 
from the 25th to the first of October. Further south 
they will take care of themselves, if protected with a 
little straw. Seed sown the first of September would 
produce fine plants, but they might be too far ad- 
vanced in the spring, and the lettuce especially would 
be pretty sure to go to seed before it had fairly head- 
ed. Then bear in nind that the seed had better be sown 
alitile late than a little early. The seed-bed should 
face the south, and be made perfectly level, in order 
that the heavy rains may not wash gulleys therein 
ani carry off the seeds. Make shallow drills eight or 
-ten inches apart, being careful not to sow too thickly. 
Label each variety so you will know what yon are 
handling at transplanting time. When the plants are 


well up, thin, and keep watered, if the weather con- 
tinues dry. 

Of cabbage, we name a variety, which, in our 
-opinion, is immensely superior to any early variety 
grown—the Early Jersey Wakefield. Itis a sure orop- 

» per; the heads are very large for an early variety, and 





of great solidity. If you cultivate it once, you will 
again, lam sure. Of cauliflower, the dwarf sorts now 
have the preference over the taller growing varieties 
once prized so highly. We only name one variety— 
Erfurt Earliest Dwarf. There is nothing to be com- 
pared toit. Ido not say this on my own authority, 
but on the authority of the best gardeners in this coun- 
try and Europe. It is the earliest, and the surest to 
head—quite a consideration when you stop to think 
Low difficult a vegetable the cauliflower is to succeed 
with. It should be transplanted in the very richest 
ground you have, and kept constantly cultivated. 
The seed is very scarce and high; but in looking over 
a list of varieties, avoid selecting a particular kind 
because it is a few cents cheaper on the packet. Tais 
is false economy, and you'll find it so, now mind! 

The varieties of Lettuce are many and good. We 
name Malta Drumhead, Early Tennis Ball, Early 
Egg Winter Head, and Victoria Cabbage. Any of 
these will give satisfaction provided th+y are set eight 
or ten inches apart at transplanting time in the 
Spring. It is a bold assertion, but not ons family out 
of a bundred know wiat lettuce is! Thev sow it 
thickly, never thin it, eat the leaves and call it good. 
Well, well, if they can eat such fodder and call it 
good, what would they say to a head of lettuce in 
early spring, the size of a two-quart measure, solid, 
crisp, and equal to cabbage itseif? You can have it, 
reader, if you will set your plants by themselves and 
give plenty of room. 

October comes, and we are now ready to tran:plant 
the cabbage, cauliflower and lettuce plants, which by 
this time are of fine, healthy growth, having been un- 
disturbed by tho little black flea—a pest which you 
will cscape at this season of the year. The 20th is soon 
enough in the latitude of New York, and later as you 
go routh—in this you must ure your own judgment 
But we must first procure a cold frame. Thisis simply 
a box with asash on the top. The sash must incline, 
in order that the rain may run off readily, and more 
of the sun’s rays be collected. The rear board may be 
eighteen inches wide, and the front ten inches or there- 
abtouts. This will give plenty of fall, and look much 
neater than if laid on almost fla‘, as is the custom of 
many who ought to know better. The size of the gar- 
dener’s sash is 3x6; but any sized sash will answer, 
provided it fits snugly on the frame. Your frame be- 
ing ready, place it on a bed of not over light soil, ina 
sheltered situation, and with the incliae toward the 
scuth. After settling it firmly in position, it is best to 
throw a few shovel-fulls of earth inside, in order that 
the bed may be an inch or so higher than it is out of 
doors. Now you are ready for your plants. The cab- 
bage and cauliflower can be set closely, being very 
careful to bury nearly all the stem. If thisis neglected 
the cold will split open many of the stems, and they 
will not survive the winter—will rot in a short time. I 
am thus particular to tell you why, for if I didn’t I 
expect you would do exactly the opposite. You can 
get five or six hundred plants under a sash 3x$; but 
you will not want all the room for vegetables and 
can reserve aspace. The lettuce can now be set out, 
nnd will do better if not crowded. Water well, 
put on your sash, and cover with a piece of carpet or 
matting. Keep covered this way a day or two, if the 
sun shines, and they will have become fully estab- 
lisheu. You can then take off the sash and leave it 
leaning up against the fence for two or three weeks. 
When steady cold weather sets in and the ground 
freezes up to stay all day, put on the sash again, but 
onl; close it down tight at sundown, unless the weather 
is severely cold. At such a time a piece of carpet 
thrown over the glass is beneficial. <A little too much 
cold is far better than a little too much warmth. Many 
persons have an idea that the cold-frame keeps the 
plants it covers nice and warm all winter. Pshaw! 
The ground in my cold frames last winter, froze to a 
depth of teninches. ‘‘Then, why on earth not leave 
the plants outside and be done with it?’ asks the 
reader. For the very best reason in the world. Didn’t 
you ever hear of a plant being thrown out by the 
frost? Twenty degrees below zero will not kill a 
hardy plant. If it did, we could say we had no hardy 
plants whatever. Its the thawing and freezing which 
does it. A wheat-field is a good example. A warn 
sun thaws the surface, and a cold moon freezes it as 
quickly, and, in so doing, lifts out the plant root and 
branch. Of course it dies then, as it oughtto. Now 
it is to obviate this difficulty that the cold-frame is 
uscd. The glass equalizes the sudden changes between 
freezing and thawing, and, by so doing, keeps the sur- 
face cf the ground smooth and the roots out of sight. 
And this, investigative reader, is “‘ why.”’ 

The winter being often dry, it is advisable to give 
the plants the benefit of a warm rain once ina while. 
But don't forget to put the sash on again before night. 
I forgot once, but I haven’t made a habit of it since. 
It was two winters ago. Anice little raincameon. I 
took off some sashes, leaned them against the fence, 
entered the house, leaned against the wall, and thought 
no more about cold-frames until the next morning. 
When I awoke, the thermometer bad tumbled down to 

zero. I tumbled out of bed, tumbled into my clethes, 
and tumbled down stairs into the garden in that cele- 
brated “no time.” Of course the ground was frozen 
toadepth of two or three inches already, and many 
plants utterly ruined; but I put on the sashes again, 
called myself some very severe names, and—went to 
bed again. And now, to encourage you, reader, let 
me whisper that in spite of the terrible ordeal of that 
terrible night, three-fifths of those plants lived it 





through and gave me a fine crop ia early summer! 











When the milder weather of late February and early 
March comes on, take off the sash altogether, in order 
to harden the plants as much as possible. As soon as 
the frost is out of the garden, set out your plants; and, 
if the ground is well enriched, you will have cab- 
bage, cauliflower, and lettuce to eat before your neigh- 
bor has his heed the second time. This will give you 
an excellent opinion of yourself and delight the whole 
neigtborhood. 

We also have many flowers, which, if sown in the 
fall, kept through the winter, in the manner just 43- 
scribed, will be more robust in the spring, and flower 
earlier and more profusely. The directions given fer 
vegetables will answer for them, although they oan 
be set further apart in the frame to advantage. We 
name a fow, and the grower can select more after test- 
ing these: 


Antirrhinum (Snapdragon), Campanula (Oanter- 
bury Bell), Digitalis (Foxglove), Scabiosa (Mourning 
Bride), Lychnis, Dianthus, Pansy, and Sweet William. 

Any small sash will keep a sufficient number of these 
plants through; and their robust growth and abun- 
dance of bloom will well reward you for your trouble. 
But tending a cold-frame through the winter is a 
pleasure rather than a trouble. Ihave always found 
it so, why not you? Tastes differ. I know they do; 
but we all like bread. . 








° THE BOYS. 
BY S. M. W. 


HERE come the boys! Oh dear, the noise] 
The whole house feels the racket; 
Behold the knce of Harry’s pants, 
And weep o'er Bertie’s jacket! 


But never mind, if eyes keep bright, 
And limbs grow straight and limber; 

We'd rather lose the tree’s whole bark 
Than find unsound tho timber! 


Now hear the tops and marbles roll! 
The floors— Oh wo betide them! 

And I must watch the banisterg, 
For I know boys who ride them! 


Look well as you descend the stairs, 
I often find them haunted 

By ghostiy toys that make no noise 
Just when their noise is wanted. 


The very chairs are tied in pairs, 
And made to prance and caper; 

What swords are whittled out of sticks! 
What brave hats made of paper! 


‘The dinner-bell peals loud and well, =‘ 
To tell the milkman’s coming; 

And then the rush of “‘“steam-car trains” 
Sete all our ears a-humming, 


How oft I say, “ What shall I do 
To keep these ehildren quiet?” 
If I could find a good receipt, 
I certainly should try it. 


But what to do with these wild boys. 
Ané all their din and clatter, 

Is really quite a grave affair— 
No laughing, tritling matter. 


** Boys will be boys’’—but not for long; 
Ah could we bear about us 
This thought—how very soon our boys 
Will learn to do without us! 


How soon but tall and deep-voiced men 
Will gravely call us * Mother ;""— 

Or we be stretching empty hands 
From this world to the other. 


More gently we should chide the noise, 
And when night quells the racket, 

Stitch in but loving thoughts and prayers 
While mending pants and jacket! 








JOHNNY. 
BY M’B.—— 


OHNNY was a very important personage in 
the family; none the less so, for being wholly 
unconscious of the fact. It was ‘‘ Johnny rno here,” 
or “Jchnny go there,” from morning till night. And 
he did run; down to the mill for father; over to the 
store for mother; round the corner, to the tailor’s 
shop, for Susan; besides upon many an errand for 
lazy Jack. Johny bardly ever went to school, be- 
cause he was always going somewhere else. Jack 
hardly ever went to school, because he“ didn’t get 
up in time;” “ his head ached,” or “‘ he didn’t like the 
teacher.”’ 

Johnny’s mother meant to do right, but her life 
had been one long disappointment, and she couldn’t 
bear it patiently. ‘‘ She was poorand sick,’’ and ‘had 
seen such troubles.” It stared her in the face remorse- 
less!y ; it came and took up its abode with her; it was 
notfora moment to be ignored or shakenoff. She 
thought of it so much that it made her selfish, but 
she didn’t know it. His father was a good-natured 
man, but wesk. He had been tried and tempted and 
bad fallen—fallen so low that, one day, his little son, 
seeing him on the street, turned and ran home with a 
white and frightened face, forgetting the errand 
with which he was entrusted. Susan was his com- 
forter then, though her own heart was heavy enough; 
Susan, who worked hard from sunrise till bedtime— 
who swept and dusted, washed and ironed, baked and 
brewed, hesides making vests for the tailors’ shop near 
by; Susan, who felt that she could take care of her- 
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and Johnny too, if she could only get out into the 

t world, and look about her. It was a giant “a 
that kept the door fastened upon her. Bolts and 
pars she would have scorned, but how could she leave 
afeeble, nervous mother? So she toiled, with little 
hope of reward, and saw her hard earnings swallowed 
up in “the vortex of family necessities. She didn’t 
complain. What was the use? Sc took up her bur- 
den daily; and if it seemed too grievous to be borne, 
the family were seldom the wiser for it. 

“Johnny,” said she one morning, pointing to a 
large tuncle upon the table, ‘take those vests over 
to Mr. Walker’s place, and wait for the money.” 

He shouldered the bundle with a businass-like air. 
4¢ How much will it be? 

“ Oh, five dollars, or more.” 

“1 wish ’twas a hundred. If’twas a hundred, Susan, 
j’d have a pair of shoes.”’ 

** How do you know you would?” laughed Susan, at 
the same time looking anxiously down at the little 
feet. ‘‘ What’s the matter with your shoes? How 
they look!”’ 

“]T guess they didn’t wear well; this piece trips me 
up.” And he showed ahuge gap between the sole 
and upper leather, through which the bare toes were 
peeping. 

“This won’t do,” said Susan, in her quick, decisive 
way. ‘I think we can afford a pair of shoes, if we 
haven’t got a hundred dollars. Run along now, and 
I’llsee about them this evening.” 

“And Johnny,’ called a faint voice from the bed- 
room, “stop in to Doten’sand get my camphor-bottle 
filled, will you?” 

“ Yes’m,” answered Johnny’s 
« Where’s your money ?” 

“Qh! you’ll have enough. Take someof Susan’s, 
and I’! pay her back.” 

Susan’s lip curled involuntarily. 

“Mether,” cried Jack, from his perch up stairs, 
“can’t he go down to Randall’s and see if my boots 
are mended?” 

“Can’t you go yourself?” asked Susan. 

“No, I can’t. 

“Yes, ’ll go,” replied Johnny. ‘“ShallI payit all 
out of yours, Susan?” he inquired, looking into his 
fister’s darkening face. 

“} suppose 80; it’s always the way.” 

Pocr Susan! It was hard, for her own boots wero 
wearing out, and her best dreas was threadbare and 
shabby. Her words and tone were ungracious 
enough, but she tried to smile as she met her little 
brotber’s questioning gaze. “‘You shall have your 
shoes, Johnny; remember that!”’ 

So the little fellow trudged off, well pleased. Arrived 
at the tailor’s he exchanged his bundle for another 
neariy as large, received the money, and was off. He 
‘was aman of business, was Johnny, and never let the 
grass grow under his feet. The bottle was filled, and 
Jack’s boots paid for; but how to carry them all was 
a puzzling question, until the ingenious shoe-maker 
suggested putting the bottle into one of the boots, 
which was done. 

Jack laughed heartily as the comical little figure 
staggered in with its lgad. Johnny joined in in the 
merrimert, as he caught a glimpse of himself in the 
small looking-glass, but Susan’s face was very sober. 

‘* You look like a beast of burden,”’ said she. “‘ Stand 
atill and let me unload you.” 

The “ beast” seemed disposed to cut upa few antics, 
but he thought of the camphor-bottle and his worn 
shoes, and restrained himself. He submitted patiently 
to the unloading, then stretched himself out upon the 
floor. 

“Johnny,” called the feeble voice again. 

“ Yes, mother,’ he answered quickly, sturting up. 

“Couldn’t you bathe my head awhile, as Susan 
used to?’ She never gets time for it now.” 

He ran down stairs for some cool water, then he 
folded the cloth as he had often seen his sister do, and 
for half an hour he sat perched upon a corner of the 
bed (such a little, little corner!), passing his thin 
fingers over the white temple and faded hair. At last 
the tired eyes closed. She was asleep, and he crept 
softly down and went into the sitting-room, where 
Susan stood, looking anxious and perplexed. 

“Do ycu know where Jack is?” 

Jobnny shook his head. 

“Mr. Blake has forgotten us to-day. We haven’t a 
thing in the house for dinner.” 

“Sball Lrun over to Townsend’s?” 

“Yes, if you will, Johnny. I hate to ask you.” 

She gave him his errand, smiling a little sadly, as 
she took the money from her purse. 

“ Your shoes are in here yet, Johnny.” 

He latghed gaily. “ They’ll be on my feet tomorrow, 
Won't they, Susan?” 

fhe stooped and kissed him. She watched him from 
the window until he*was out of sight. She stood there 
very quietly, waiting uniil he reappeared with the 
ever present bundle (not a large one this time, alas!) 
in his hand. She looked so very grave as she opened 

‘the Gocr, that Johnny was almost fmghtened. 

7 What are you thinking of, Susan?” 

‘I'm thinking how good you are, and how hard you 
Work for us all. Next week you must go to school, 

J ebnny. We must manage it somehow.” 

= What will mother do?” 

Poor mother! Perhaps she’ll be better,” replied 
Senn ovaaively, resolved to carry her point at all 


cheery voice. 


The errands seemed numberless that afternoon, and 





never were Johnny’s poor little feet in greater requi- 
sition. He found time, however, to take his old slats 
from the shelf where it bad lain neglected eo long, and 
atmost got an answer to the long example in addition 
which Susan had ‘‘set bim.” 

Supper was ever at last, but not until the dishes 
were washed and put away could the brother and 
sister start upon their shopping expedition. 

Johnny was happy as a king, and frisked about like 
a young monkey, until suddenly brought toa stand 
still by the troublesome sole. 

“Take care,” cried Susan. 
Lambert’s baby. 
hand, Sonny?” 

“IT guess so!’’ (ironically), and off he started upon 
therun. It was a very lame, one-sided run, however, 
and he stepped at the first corner, and waited for 
Susan to catch up. 

The shoe-store was reached and the purchase made. 
They were coarse, thick shoes, homely enough—but 
the best that the poor girl’s half-exhausted purse would 
allow. In Johnny’s eyes, however, they were beauti- 
ful. They fitted to a charm,—and he put out his newly 
shod feet triumphantly. 

“Can anything be done with these?” asked Susan 
hesitatingly, holding up the old ones. 

“No, they aren’t worth it. The leather was poor in 
the first place. It’s always cheapest to buy a good 
shce.” 

“Of course it is if you have the money,” said she 
with a sigh. “Come Johnuy.—Why, what are you 
doing?’ as she saw the little fellow take off his new 
shoes, and wipe them carefully with his bit of a hand- 


** You're as bad as Lizzie 
Hadn't you better take hold of my 


kerchief. ‘Put them right on again. We're going 
now.” 

“Oh—Susan! In this mud? Can’tI wear my old 
ones?” 

“ What a silly boy!’’ laughed Susan—‘ Those horrid 
old things?” 

“Do let me,—can’t I?” 

“Why, yes. I suppose youcan. Make the most of 


them to-night, for you'll never see them again. 

Se the “horrid old things’’ went on, for the last 
time. She could laugh at him now, as he stumbled 
along, hugging up his new treasure so lovingly. 

They were very merry upon their homeward walk, 
stopping at the shop windows to admire the pretty 
things, some of which seemed perfectly gorgeous in 
the blazing gas-light, to Johnny’s unaccustomed eye. 

“If I had a hundred dollars, Susan,” said he, ‘‘I’d 
buy that big yellow jar at Doten’s. I'd put it up in 
our front window, and mother could look at it ali the 
time.” 

Susan smiled at the thought of such an establish- 
ment, for their small panes. ‘‘ You'd have to build a 
house for it, Johnny,” said she, as they turned away. 

“Sol would! Id buildaniceone. I’d— I’'d—” 

“Be careful, Johnny,” as the little figure, its eyes 
half blinded still by the bright gas light, started to 
run across the street, down which two spirited horses 
were coming rapidly. 

QO, there’s plenty of time—I can run.” 

There was plenty of time as he said, and Johnney 
was fleet of foot, but, ah! he forgot the treacherous 
sole. It gave him no waining until he had reached 
the middle of the street, then he stumbied and fell, 
just as the horses were close upon him. 

They were going furiously, and could not stop. There 
was a8 piercing shriek as the pitiless hoof came crush- 
ingly down upon the small ancle. Then Jobnnuy was 
very still. 

A kindly crowd gathered at once. Very tenderly 
they lifted him from the ground (he was not a heavy 
weight), and carried him home, Susan walking silently 
befcre, pale as death. She made up the little bed in 
the sitting-room, aud they placed him upon it; then 
the old white-haired doctor came, and she went hither 
and thither for the necessary articles as he called for 
them, hardly conscious of her mother’s frightened 
questions, which, however, she answered quietly. She 
made no outcry, shed no tear, only when some one put 
into her hand the precious shoes (alas! they were 
muddy after all), she forgot herself for an instant, but 
almost immediately became calm again. 

Once Jobnny opened his eyes, and whispered her 
name, then closed them again, unconscious. 

All the long night she tat there watching. ‘He 
must be kept very quict,” the doctor said. “It wasa 
tad break—very bad. He might walk again, sometime; 
but just at the ancle so-it was bad.” And Susan 
shuddered as she thought of the active little feet, and 
wondered bow they could bear it. 

The next day he was brighter, and asked for his 
shoes. She polished them until they shone again, and 
placed them in a chair by the bedside. 

‘*Where are the old ones?’’ he inquired at length. 

“In the fire,’’ replied Susan, half spitefully. 

“Ugly old things! They threw me down! 
worn Dy new ones, Susan, as you said—”’ 

“T wouldn’t talk about it now, dear.”’ 

“But it was too bad” (in a plaintive tone). ‘It 
wouldn't be quite so bad, Susan, if I could just move 
my foot alittle. Could 1?” 

“No, Johnny; try and be patient. I'll find a nice 
story;’’ and she took up Jack’s new Reader (there 
were very few books of any kind in the house), and 
read until the heavy eyelids closed again. 

Four long, long days followed, during which fatigue 
and constant pain made Johnny restless and uneasy. 

“He was co tired!”” he would say wearily; ‘‘he 
hated to have his foot ail boxed up like that; it was so 
large, too; as large as his father's; he couldn’t wear 
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his new shoes—never." And then the poor little fellow 
would moan ina hopeless kind of way that it almest 
broke Susan's heart to hear; or, perhaps, ery piteo usly. 

And then she would wet the heated bandage, and 
bathe the fevered cheeks, and soothe him with loving 
words, or tell him some funny story, until he forget 
his troubles for a tiie. 

But on the fifth morning the good old dootor looked 
very sober. The limb was doing well, but tie boy was 
sinkivg. Very gently he told Susan of his fsars, as 
they stood together, locking at the motionless figure 
upon the bed. There were tears in his eyas, as he saw 
her white haggard face, but there were none ia hers. 

All that day Johnny slept quietly, but toward night 
he woke. The blue eyes followed Susan lovingly, as she 
made preparations for the evening meal. ‘“ How busy 
she was,—and how smart! He didn’t believe many 
boys had such a sister.” So the eyes watched her 
proudly. She couldn't resist them, but paused oftea 
in the midst of ber work for a smile or a kiss. 

‘*How well be looked! The doctor was too anxious 
altegether.”’ Alas! poor Susan! 

Father and mother went to bed as usual—Jaok 
brought his comforter, and lay down upon the floor 
near them, (he was very kind to Johnuy now) and 
furan took her accustomed seat beside her patient. 

**Susan,”’ said he, looking steadily at her. “You 
won’t send me to school now, will you?’ 

“Not quite yet,” she answered, trying to smile. 

“You never will,’ he said, quietly. “I heard what 
the doctor said.”’ 

She was silent. 

* Won't it be fnnny,”’ cried the little voice, almost 
exultant, to go to God’s school! I shan’t be afraid of 
Him, shall I Susan?’ 

“T hope uot, Johnny." 

“But T shan’t, I know I shan't. 
gcod to me.” 

Brave, loyal, little heart! She thought of the short 
life, ¢o full of trial and hardship, and couldn’t speak. 

“Susan,’’ said he, after a pause, ‘ you'se real good." 

It was too much. She laid her head down on the 
pillow beside him, and cried as if ber heart would 
break. ‘I’m not gocd*’’ she sobbed; “I’m wicked 
wickcd. I wish I was going with you. How can I live 
without you; oh, Johnney, Johuney !”’ 

He locked troubled. ‘ You’llcome too, Susan, some- 
time, won't you?”’ 

“| hope so, but there are so many days first, so many 
many days!” 

“Don’t ery so. Youmustn’t!” be pleaded anxiously. 
God’s good to you. Helikes you. He does, truly, 
Susan.”’ 

She stopped, sdddenly remembering with keen 
self-reproach, what the doctor had said about keeping 
very quiet. 

“T know He does, darling. 
it, for your sake.”’ 

She took the little, thin hand in hers, and stroked it 
gently. He fell asleep witha smile upon his lips, and 
when he awoke, some hours afterward, there was a 
look upon the placid face that she bad never sesn 
there before. 

“ Jack,” sho called softly. ad 

He was up in an instant. 

‘‘Wake father and mother—tell them to be quick.” 

They came at once—they caught a glimpse of the 
dying eyes before they opened upon the glories of the 
celestial city. There was a loving glance for all, but 
the last look and smile were for his sister. 

Susan would suffer no hand but hers to touch him. 
Lovingly, almost reverently, she smoothed the tangled 
hair, and folded the small hands, but her tears fell like 
rain upon tke poor, bruised feet. Dear, little, loving, 
patient feet! Always willing, though often tired. 
Well, they were at rest now. 

A week afterward she found the old slate, with the 
sum nearly finished, just as he had left it, and in aa 
instant the childish words came back to her, “‘ Won't 
it be funny to go to God’s school?”’ 

‘*God’s school keeps here, too,’”’ thought poor Susar, 
trying to see the crooked figures through her tears. 
“Perhaps we way be rchoolmates, Johnny.” 

Aud again she seemed to hear the little voice, this 
time with a world of comfort in its clear, sweot tones, 

“God's good to you. He likes you. He does, truly, 
Susan.¥ 


I like Him. Ho's 


I'll try and remember 





‘“WANTED, A BOY TO ATTEND BAR.”—The paper 
dropped from my hands as I read this advertisement. 
Itseemed as though I read, “ Wanted, a boy to go to 
perdition.”’ 

I fancied I saw a bright, earnest boy going to a bar- 
room, seeking a living by that fearful trade of selling 
wine and rum. I could imagine how, one by one, all 
the good impulées and desires he bad in the beginning 
fell before the evil influence of the drain-shop; how 
he learned to drink, to swear and to steal; how bad 
companions came around him and helpei him on to 
1uin. 

Ah! my lad, or whoever you are, who may be 
tempted by such a call, let me tell you that you had 
better work in the field, or at the forge, or digging 
ditches—anytbing honest—than to degrade yourself 
by selling death to others. No matter how hard you 
work, no matter if it soils your hands or clothes, se 
long as it leaves your heart pure. Beware of such 
‘good places” as will lead you into the snares of the 
evilone. There are many doors, besides those of bar- 
rooms, which are almost the same as gateways dowm 
to the world of woe.—Morning Light. 
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The Church. — 
HOME. 


HE fifteenth year of the-Fulton Street Prayer 

Meeting is complete. For the season, the mest- 

ings are very full. The Witness says, “ Nevér before 

‘at this time of the year have we had such indications 

-of a ‘refreshing from the presence of the Lord.’ Many 

believe we are in the era of a great-revival of religion. 
Indeed, in many places it has already begun.”’ 


—In all the Methodist papers are accounts too 
numerous to mnention of Camp-meetings in all parts of 
the nation during the warm season. In many of them 
numerous conversions are reported. In the Washing- 
ton, D. C., circuit there were about one hundred con- 
verts. 

—At Madeira, north of Cincinnati, there has been 
a very interesting German Camp-meetinz. Rev. C. G. 
Fritsche and Dr. Nast preached with great power. 
It issuid that forty were converted, backslidersreclaim- 
ed, Jarge numbers quickened and sanctified, and a new 
impulse given to the work of God among the Germans. 

—The Camp-meeting Association of Springfield 
district, Mass., have purchased for camp-meetings a 
tract of land in Northampton, of seventy-five acres, 
most of which is well wooded and admirably adapted 
for the purposes in view. Such purchas:s are becom- 
ing numerous. 

—The National Camp-meeting Association are 
to hold a Cump- meeting at Atalanta, October 9—16. 








—The Council cf the British Organization of the 
Evangelical Alliance, with the sanction of the Euro- 
pean Branches, have issued a circular to ail the Chris- 
tian churches of the world, inviting them to engage 
with new importunity in the yearly concert of united 
prayer for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit and the 
conversion of the world. As usual they suggest topics 
for united prayer on the opening week of the New 
Year from January 5 to January 12, 1873. 


—American Christians are invited by the Geneva 
Committee of the Evangelical Alliances, te attend a 
series of mectings in Geneva, beginning September 23, 
The object of these meetings is conference and prayer 
among Christians of different nations. 


—A concert of Universal Prayer for our Sunday- 
schools, has been proposed for the Lord’s Day, October 
20, and the Monday following. The proposal is dated 
July, 1872, and comes from the Committee of the Lon- 
don Sunday-schcol Union—William Groser, Augustus 
Benham, Fountain John Hartley, John Edward Tre- 
sidder. ‘The plan proposed is this: 

“That on Lord’s-day morning, October 20, betweon 
seven and eight, all teachers should offer special 
prayer, in private, for God’s blessing upon their work; 
— n the conversion of their scholars to Him- 


That in the afternoon of the day, the usual services 
‘whould be varied, and each schoo! gathered for prayer, 
bn procecdings being interspersed by suitable ad- 
wdresscs. 

That, in the evening of the day, the teachers meet 
cr piay er either before or after publio worship. 

‘That on Monday, October 21, between seven and 
-@ight A. M., all teachers should aguin offer special 
piayer in private, for God's blessing upon their work. 

That in the course of the day the temale teachers of 
-each school should hold a Prayer-meeting. 

That in the evening a special prayer-meeting should 
be hetd by every church on behalf of the Sund .y- 
school, suitable and stirring addresses being inter- 
Imingled with the prayers.” 

To this we would add the suggestion that the pas- 
tors on the Sunday specified should preach a discourse 
appropriate to the occasion and adapted to aid teach- 
ers in their labors for the conversion of their scholars. 
To a very great extent teachers are virtually the 
preachers of the chiidren in our Sunday-schools. Do 
they not need wiedom forso great a work? Do they 
not need special instruction ? 


—The arrangements for the great general Con- 
ference of Christians of all nations, in New York, in 
the Autumn of 1873, have been completed, and the 
meeting has been definitely determined upon. The 
Rev. Dr. Schaff has met committees of the Evangelical 
Alliance in Paris, Berlin, Neuchatel, Basle, Bonn, and 
other places, and has received cordial encouragement 
and coiperation. Distinguished men of diiferent 
countries have promised to be present, to read papers 
on the great practical questions of the age. It is ex- 
pected that an influential representaticn of the Pro- 
testant churehes of atl nations will be present to aid in 
the discussions. 

—When it was proposed to hold this meeting in 
1870, it was prevented by the French and German war. 
At that time the President of the United States and 
his Cabinet expressed in writing their interest in the 
meeting, and their hope that ‘‘ its deliberations might 
tend to the advancement of civil and religious liberty, 
and the promotion of peace and good will among 
men.”’ 


—The Committee of the Alliance in their address, 
look back upon the origin of this Concert, twenty-six 
years ago, and the great increase and power of its sub- 
sequent observance. They commemorate the revivals 
of those years, and the opening of doors for preaching 
the gospel in Spain, Italy, France, Sweden, Austria, 

-and other nations, the weakening of the Papal power, 
and the great progress of religious liberty, as encour- 
-agements for renewed prayer. . z vs 





—It would be well to anticipate and prepare for 


the next meeting, forall things call for and demand 
higher measures of divine influence than ever before. 
For this reason we print thus early the topics pro- 
ported by the Alliance. Itis much to be desired that 
Iccal changes and new programmes should: not be 
made as insome previous years. Let all Christians 
unite in one outline, at least, once a year. 
TOPICS. 

Sunday, Jan. 5.+SErmons: Subject— The founda- 
tion, security, and universa! extension otf tie Chris- 
tian Church. : 

Monday, Jan. 6.—D¥EvovuT ACKNOWLEDGMENT :—Re- 
membrance of God’s mercies to the nation; to fami- 
lies and to the Churches; providential and spiritual 
blessings to ourselves; confession of sin. 

Tuesday, Jan. 7.—PRAYER :—for Christian churche3; 
their increase in love, activity, fidelity to the truth, 
and the clearer manifestation of the unity in{the faith; 
for ministers, missionaries, and evangelists. 

Wednesday, Jan, 8.—PRAYER:—for ‘families; for 
sons and daughters of Christian parents; for a bless- 
ing on home influences, and ou the services aud ordi- 
rances of ‘“ the Church of God ;” for schools, colleges, 
and universities; for children at sea or in foreign 
lands; for young men in business and professions; 
for servants; and for all in sickness and tribulation. 

Thursday, Jan, 9.—PRAYER :—for nations; for kings 
end allin authority; for the maintenance of peace; 
for increase of righteousness; for the spread of reli- 
gious liberty; for the growth of sound knowledge; 
ror contentment, concord, and good-will among all 
classes; for the discernment of God’s hand in national 
judgments; and for the rem oval of intemperance, im- 
morality, and the sins which are ‘‘a reproach to any 

peop'e.’ 
’ Iriday, Jan..10.—PRAYER:—for mankind; for the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures, and the spread of 
pure literature; for the overthrow of slavery; for 
the yemoval of every form of Antichrist; for ail pris- 
ou+rs and captives; and for the increase of that king- 
ccm which is “righteousness, peace, and joy iu the 
Holy Ghost.”’ 

Saturday, Jan, 11.—Prayrr:—for Sunday-schools: 
for Missionary, Tract, and other religious societies; for 
the raising up and sending ferth of more “laborers 
into His harvest,’’ and for the removal of hindrances 
to the spread of the Gospel, and for the conversion of 
the worid. 

Sunday, Jan. 12.—SErmons :—‘ Let the whole world 
be filled with His glory. Amen and Amen.’’—Ps. 72-19, 


—Bishop Eastburn, of Massachusetts, died Sep- 
tember 11. He was born in England in 1801,and was 
educated in this country. He was at first rector of 
Christ Church in this city, and was then cailed, in 
1842, to the bishopric of Massachusetts. He was a 
truly evangelical man, of a loving Christian spirit, 
and was beloved by his Christian brethren of all de- 
nominations. Though adecided Churchman, he sym- 
pathized with the Low Church, and not with the rit- 
ualistic Romanizing party. He was wise and faithful 
in the discharge of the duties of his office, and died 
endeared to all, and honored by all, ia a good old 
age. 

—Dr. J. P. Gulliver, ex-President of Knox Col- 
lege, has accepted the call of the First Presbyterian 
Cuurch, at Binghamton, N. Y. His predecessor was 
Dr. Boardman, now Professor in the Congregational 
Seminary of Chicago. The church is one of the 
largest in the State, having about 650 members. 

—Rev. R. G. Hutchens has been dismissed bya 
ecouucil from the Bedford Congregational Church, 
Erooklyn, to become pastor of the First Congregation- 
al Church of Columbus, Ohio. His church and bis 
brethren part with him with great regret. His min- 
istry has been successful, and he leaves the church 
stronger than ever before. But the church in Colum- 
bus, the capital of Ohio, is one of such importance, and 
the field of usefulness is so large, that he and his 
brethren felt it to be his duty to accept the call. 


—Rev. F. G. Clark, D. D., was installed on Sep- 
tember 18, as pastor of Tompkins Avenue Church by 
the commission of the Presbytery of Brooklyn. 


—The Boston Congregational ministers’ meeting 
has been opened again, and is largely attended. The 
pastors of the neighboring churches also comein. At 
the first meeting the question of the coming of Christ 
was considered. Some of the brethrea advocated the 
Millennarian views, but the majority defeuded the 
doctrine of a spiritual millennium. They ara to dis- 
cuss the question: Shall we labor for the overthrow, 
or for the reform, of the Papai Church? 

—Great interest is felt in the approaching fair in 
Boston, in behalf of the Congregational House. Meet- 
ings for consultation and preparation are held every 
Wednesday. An extended interest in the ladies of 
many churches is reported. They propose to aid, not 
only by furnishing tables, but by local concerts, fes- 
tivals, lectures, &c.; and by gifts of goods, as well as 
by manufacuuring articles. There is to be no lottery 
or raffiing. Let every Congregational Church do 
something to aid the enterprise. 

—The Rev. R. H. Allen, of Neponsett, died on 
the 12th. He had been appointed Secretary of the 
New England branch of the American Tract Society, 
as we have already mentioned, and had accepted the 
office. He died suddenly of typhoid fever, aged 
about thirty-two. He died much lamented by his 
ehurch, by the Society and by the community at 
large. 

—Dr. Chandler Robbins, of Bedford St. Church, 
Boston, who has been reputed a Unitarian, but-has 
been rapidly moving towards orthodoxy, preached 
recently in the Seminary Chapel at Andover. 


—The fall-term at Oberlin has opened with en- 
‘couraging prospects in all departments: Fifteen have 








entered the junior class in the Theological depart- 
ment, in the full course, and four or five in the special 
ccurse. There are five professors in the Seminary, of 
whem one is Professor Barrows, once of Andover, 
The erection of *‘ Council Hall’’ has been commenced, 


—Professor Fiske, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary has returned from. his European tour, and 
the professors are all on the ground. Thereisa pros. 
pect of twenty-five students in the Senior Class. The 
Seminary has two large buildings with ample accomo- 
dation, an able faculty, and an unequaled location for 
extended influence. 


~ 
*—The Roman Catholic papers stigmatize the 
merriage of Father Hyacinthe as involving degrada- 
tion, forgetting that in the Bible it is given as one of 
the signs of an apostate church to dishonor and for- 
bid marriage. 

—A German Congregational Association has 
been formed in Iowa, and a German Ministerial Traino- 
ing School has been founded at Dyersville, Dabuque 
Co., under the supervision of the General Association. 
The German brethren have given liberally to tie en 
terprise, but need aid. 


—Dr. Everts, of the First Baptist Church in 
Chicago, recently being desirous of preaching else- 
where, resolved his Sunday evening congrezation into 
a Bible-class, under the care of Mr. B. F. Jacobs, a 
leading merchant of Chicago and superintendent of 
his Sunday-school. If ministers did but know if, a 
large portion of the preaching heard by their chil- 
Gren cemes from superintendents and teachers in 
Sunday-schools. Mr. Jacobs can edify and instruct 
eny congregation to our certain knowledge. 





THE JESUITS. 


“\ O where we will, read what papers we will, 
the questions meet us, what are the Jesuits do- 
ing, and what shall be done as to the Jesuits? These 
are. the great questions of the age. It was the Jesuits 
who arrested and turned back the Reformation. It 
is the Jesuits who have ever since then intrigued 
with civil governments in the interest of the Papacy 
and their own order. Let us look at some of the latest 
developments. 

It is not possible to limit the Jesuits to any locality, 
domestic, foreign, or missionary, for there is no part 
of the world where they are not at work. True, their 
expulsion from Germany, by Bismarck, makes that 
kingdom a special center of interest with referencea to 
them; but thereis no nation where there is not at this 
time a practical question arising with respect to them. 
Shall we receive them, and tolerate them or encour- 
age them? or shall we exclude them? are the questions 
now before the uations, 

ENGLAND. 

In England there are laws by which they can bea ex- 
cluded, but they have not been enforced. But tke 
question has been raised in Parliament,—Shall we en- 
{ferce them? or allow the country to be flooded with 
Jesuits? The prime minister has replied that the 
question is under consideration. 

AUSTRIA. 

It was at first supposed that Austria, as a Roman 
Catholic country, would welcome them; but there 
also there is an increusing fear of their presence, and 
it kas been proposed to exclude them. 

ITALY. 


The Italian Peninsula bas been the great center of 
Romanism, and it might be supposed that they would 
be welcome there. And to the Pope they are welcome, 
for they are the main defenders of his temporal 
power, and they too originated the decree of his infal- 
libility. But for these very reasons they are unwel- 
come to the Italian government, and have beeu ex- 
cluded, and are believed to be conspiring to overthrow 
it, that they may re-establish the temporal authority 
of the Pope once more. 

THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE. 

If we may trust the papers, the Emperors of Austria, 
Germany, and Russia felt called on in their conference 
to consider the question, what shall we do with the 
Jesuits? Certainly there was good reason for the in- 
quiry. For beyond all doubt they are laboring to de- 
stroy the German Fmpire, and to establish the suprem- 
acy of the Pope over all civil governments, according 
to the Pope’s Syllabus. The papers state that the Em- 
perors cid agree in a message to the Pope requesting 
him to break with the Jesuits, and cease to support 
them. And itis remarkable that even among the Ro- 
man Catholics of Germany, the Jesuits have no sup- 
porters, except in a few uliramontane districts. 

AMERICA. 

It is not true that any proposal has been maie to 
exclude them from the United States. But many 
voices of warning are raised against them, in view of 
their prospective concentration in this country when 
they ere expelled from other nations. 

BISHOP COXE. 

Among those who have uttered such warnings, the 
most noticeable perhaps is Bishop Coxe, who, under 
the head “ Chocolate” has recently described then 
in the New York Observer a3 a power that threatens the 
world. It is an article which it would be well forevery 


intelligent man toread. The title chocolate refers to & 


former exposure of the Society of the Jesuits, as e2- 
gaged in mining and mercantile operations under col- 
or of missions, whereby they bad become immensely 
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rich. The gold which they obtained by mining, in 
one instance, they shipped to Spain, under the name 
of “chocolate.”” But the excessive weight of the 
cases Of chocolate led to the opening of one for ex- 
amination. Nothing was visible but large cakes of 
.checolate, but of such unusual weight as to awaken 
suspicion. A few blows of a hammer, broke off a thin 
-coating of chocolate and left blocks of gold, as the 
fruits of their missions. The society denied all know- 
ledge of the transaction, and aliowed a whole consign- 
:ment of gold to be forfeited, rather than stand a 
suit, and thus lay themselves open to judicial scrutiny. 
-But their wealth had before awakened suspicion. 
Bishop Coxe says: “‘ Their houses, schools, colleges 
and churches were magnificent beyond the splendor 
-of palaces. They lived like princes.” 

The bisbop gives thisas throwing light upon the 

character of the men, and then sketches some lead- 
ing features in their history as a warning to the men 
of this age. This history is taken from Roman Catholic 
sources, in which their intrigues to control the civil 
powers of the world are set forth, and the miseries 
‘brovgbt by them on mankind are narrated. The bish- 
op sets forth our interest in the matterin words that 
“deserve profound attention : 

“ From that bloody epoch, of which the massacre of 
St. Bartholemew’s made but a part, an epoch of terrors 
that raged through Europe and spared neither thrones 
nor firesides; from that day to this, the Society of the 
Jesuits hss been, directly or indirectly, at the bottom 

-of the miseries which the human race has suffered 
fromthe Papal power. True to its motto: “Sint ut 
sunt, aut non sint ’—alike obstinate and implacable, 
and incapable of reform, it exists to-day, unchanged 
in its spirit, its machinery aad its designs. 

The new movement in Germany has become a neces- 
-¢ity therefore. The policy of Bismarck is bold. He is 

forced to fight openly and to show his hand; but he 
has egainst him a‘ snake in the grass,’ and the Pope 
tbreat«ns a stone that is to fall suddenly and ‘Crush 
the Colossus.’ It is certain that nothing would tempt 
him to such a policy save that same conviction which 
moved all Europe in 1773,and which forced a Pope 
(whom the Jesuits regarded as an exception to the law 
of infallibility) to suppress the society, as he supposed, 
forever. What Bismarck is now doing, be itremem- 
bered, Pius the Ninth did also in the first and best 
days of his reign. Every Romish power in Europe 
has been forced to expel the Jesuits—Rome not ex- 
cepted. Woe toany land which affords a refuge to 
there locusts. Itremains to be seen, if Bismarck’s 
policy is successful, whether the ransom of Germany is 
not to be paid for by the most cruel consequences to 
our own Republic. 

** Beware of ‘ Chocolate.’ Such isthe moral. The 
harmless-looking cakes which the Jesuits are now 
‘bringing into America, disguise not only their mer- 
cheudize of gold and silver, but the poison of their 
principles and of their purposes to destroy freedom, 
‘civil and religious. In what I have thus said about 
them, I bave taken nothing from Protestants. I have 
writt'n according to the records of Romish nations 
and the bulls of Popes.”’ 


The Week. 


From Tuesday, Sept. 16, to Monday, Sept. 23, 1872. 


UMOR has it that Her Britannic Majesty has 

) followed up the popular act of receiving the Mar- 
quis of Lorn as ason-in-law,by permitting the betrothal 
of ber fifth daughter, Beatrice, to the Marquis of 
Stafford. If this be true, the rest of the Marquises 
may as well emigrate, for thereare no marriagable 
princesses left. What a pity that this line of policy 
was not adopted before the Crown Prince of Prussia 
and the rest of those foreigners carried off the elder 
sisters ! 


—Thomas Hughes, M. P., attempted to ad- 
‘Gress his constituents, on Tuesday, at Frome, Eag- 
land, but was riotously prevented, so it is said, by 
a number of abstinence men, who are opposed to the 
authoro{f Tom Brown because he does not hold ultra 
views regarding bitter beer and the like. This is the 
only recorded riot on that side of the question. 














—Here is a Tennessee paper which publishes, 
with places and names, an account of a mine of 
*“*rock-ice,’”’ a piece of which will freeze an unlimited 
number of summer drinks, and keep things cool gen- 
erally, without any appreciable change of size, weight 
or temperature. This discovery should have been 
-made a month or two ago. 


—Setting fire to hay-ricks, and like acts of petty 
incendiarism, have become so common among the 
disaffected agriculturists in England that the farmers 
are orgsnizing Vigilance Committees something on the 

American plan. 
—There are some English cricketers here, and 
‘the Anglo-American papers are trying faithfully to 
persuade the unregenerate devotees of base-ball from 
‘their allegiance to that most admirable game, 


—Don Carlos, or somebody claiming to be his 
representative, is circulating a letter addressed to the 
Pope, promising a speedy renewal of the insurrection- 
ary movement on Spanish soil. 


—A Iffe-boat, possibly one of those which put 
off from the burning Bienville, has been picked up 
“bear Abaco. She was wholly disabled, and there was 
nothing to prove her identity. 

—The Newcastle coal-miners have demanded 
- advanced wages in consequence of the high price of 
coal, but the employers refuse on the ground that a 
‘decline has already set in. 


—Some English capitalists are endeavoring to 


—— 





save their workmen from the customary Sunday de- 
bauch by adopting Monday instead of Saturday as 
the weekly pay-day. 

—For the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time 
the Spanish commander in Cuba has announced a new 
plan of campaign, which is to break the back bone of 
the rebellion. - 

—Mr. Sumner declines the nomination of the 
Massachusetts Democrats, so says the cable. That was 
easily guessed; the joke is that he was nominated at 

—Charles XV., King of Sweden and Norway, 
died on the 18th instant. The successor to the throne 
is Oscar Frederick, brother of the late king, 

—Another deputation of Indians is_ visiting 
Washington, and making the usual demands for arms, 
ammunition, and agricultural im plements. 

—President Thiers visited the United States 
steamer Shenandoah last week, and was received with 
the usual social and pyrotechnical honors. 

—The Hon. Garret Davis, United States Senator 
from Kentucky, died at his residence at Paris in that 
State, on Sunday. 

—Crop reports from England are unfavorable. 
Much damage has been done this year by storms of 
wind and rain. 

— Cholera is epidemic in Bokhara and Te- 
heran. 

—The Governor of Mazatlan has been assas- 
sinated. 








oo was not the least doubt as to the tone 

of the Soldiers and Sailors Convention at Pitis- 
burgh, even before it met, and the opposition press is 
not slow to belittle the whole affair for having been 
engineered throughout, as indeed it unquestionably 
was, in the Republican interest. There was a deal of 
genuine good feeling called out by the meeting of so 
many comrades, and the resolutions which were unan- 
imously and uproariously adopted serve their pur- 
pose as well as can be expected of such documents. 
The concluding one provokes some mirth among the 
Greeleyites, being a special plea in support of “ our 
gallant comrade,” to wit General Hartranft “leading 
the column in Pennsylvania.” Thereis less doubt than 
ever how a majority of the Union Soldiers will vote, 
and a communication received by the Convention 
from whilom Rebel Soldiers in New Orleans shows that 
the fighting element of the South is not a unit against 
Grant. Authorities which we are constrained to ad- 
mit are somewhat partial put the number of Veterans 
in Pittsburgh as high as 50,000, which is probably an 
over estimate, but the affair was decidedly a success 
as conventions go. 





So, apparently, thinks Mr. Greeley, who began an 
electioneering expedition to the West just as the Con- 
vention adjourned, and was received at Pittsburgh 
atter a fashion which the Tribune reporter describes 
as “‘stupendous.”’ In a speech made immediately 
after his arrival he said :— 

“The City of Pittsburgh has recently witnessed a re- 
bearsal of the pomp and pageantry, the blazoury and 
circumstance of civilwar. A very large number of 
mei were collected here at a vast expense with the 
single purpose of rekindling the bitterness and hatred, 
the animosities and antipathy, the fears and exulta- 
tions of civil war for the advantage of a political 
party.” 

This is putting it rather strong under the circum- 
stances, but the speaker became more good natured 
as he went on, and made a statement of his owncourse 
on the breaking out of tae war, which ought to silence, 
those who pretend to think that he was at that time 
an advocate of secession. That Mr. Greeley made a 
most lamentable mistake in taking the course he did, 
is true enough, and is in evidence against the sound- 
ness of his judgement, but that he was in favor of dis- 
uvion for its own sake is as false as are the stories 
which the Tribune prints every day about General 
Grant. This speech at Pittsburgh is evidentiy but the 
prelude to many more of like character, for we may 
aesume that the time for silent endurance has passed, 
so far as Mr. Greeley is concerned. 


Of several speeches which, in pursuance of his 
oratorical policy, Mr. Greeley delivered in Cincinnati, 
the most important was the one at the Chamber of 
Commerce. The financial atmosphere was so stimula- 
ting that a statement of his creed was almost inevita- 
ble. As we understand his policy, it amounts to this— 
If the financiers will agree as to what ought to be 
done, the press will sustain them, and their decision 
will be accepted by the country at large. That is cer- 
tainly a liberal creed, as it ought to be coming from a 
liberal] candidate, and we quite agree with Mr. Gree- 
ley that if the financiers would agree upon a policy all 
might be well. The fact that opinions differ about 
financial matters just as they do about politics and 
that there are probably quite as many capitalists 
on one side as on the other, makes the platform a tol- 
erably safe one. Mr. Greeley justifies his opinion that 
resumption of specie payment, immediate and simple, 
was possible for the Government a little while ago; 
and while he holds that such resumption is now not 
likely soon to take place he apparently defers in this 
to a public sentiment with which he does not person- 
ally agree. The policy of Government interference in 
“ccrners’’ and the like is so far a3 Mr. Greeley’s per- 





sonal opinion goes, disapproved, as is likewise the 
practice of hoarding gold in the Treasury, 





Germany and France have been exchanging diplo- 
matic notes concerning the French author, Edmund 
About, who was arrested by the Ger man authorities on 
Tuesday and locked up in Strasburg. The affair was at 
first referred to by the German press as of but little 
moment, but the French heart was fired at once, and 
it became evident that however trivial the matter 
might be in the eyes of Bismarck, the world in gen- 
eral and France in particular were disposed to think 
otherwise. According to the telegraph, M. About was 
examined by a competent tribunal, first for publishing 
certain articles in German territory a year ago, and sec- 
ond for circulating them in the Rhenish provinces, 
The articles were critical, satirical, and otherwise ob- 
jectionable, and there is no more reason for being sur- 
prised at Prussian wrath and the ensuing aetion, than 
at French indignation and instant protest. M. About 
can write in a very stinging fashion, as all may re- 
member who read any of his war correspondence, and 
the circulation of his letters in the half-reconstructed 
Rhenish provinces must, tosay the least, have been exas- 
perating to the reconstructors. He is reported to have 
sent a characteristic appeal to M. Thiers from his un- 
cecngerial place of confinement in Strasburg, urging 
him to temperate action, and above all things not to 
imperil the honor of France. We are happy to add 
that at the examination referred to, the prosecution 
failed to make out a case, and M. About is again at 
liberty. The affair looks trifling, now that it is all 
over; but for a few days it was a leading topic of dis- 
cussion. 





European statesmen are watching the emigra- 
tion-tables with some anxiety, asking the while, how 
long this sort of thing will continue? The Westward 
movement bas lasted for something like two centuries 
increasing steadily in volume, and it is time, say some, 
that eupply and demand should reach an equilibrium. 
The Germans with their usual systematic energy are 
turning their attention in earnest to the ways and 
means of inducing their emigrating population to 
stay at home. In Great Britain the problem 
has long been a leading one, but the authorities 
bave been in general content with the laissez-faire 
principle, the home ferritory being limited and the 
natural increase amply sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses. Of late, however, a propensity has largely de- 
veloped on the part of Canadians and other British 
Americans to *‘ go west,”’ giving an undue preference 
to the United States’ side of the International boun- 
dary line. This is, to say the least, unexpected, and 
of course unwelcome. The movement mustineyitably 
be governed by laws which are to a great extent be- 
yond the control of statecraft. Perhaps the tide of 
Chinese immigration will fill up the west and overlap 
the European tide which sets in the opposite direction. 
At any rate our own policy is clear, and ought to be 
carried out with the most rigid conscientiousness. The 
immigrant laws are in general well framed, and simple 
good faith in their execution will place us on tae right 
side in nearly all respects. 


Apparently the ‘‘International” is rapidly 
nearing the goal which outsiders long ago set up for 
it. Tbhatis to say, 1t 13 falling to pieces by its own 
weight. The last European mails bring accounts of a 
congress which the association held a fortnight since 
at the Hague, and which adjourned in a state of con- 
siderable disorganization. Tbis congress was the “gen- 
eral council’ which has from time to time within the 
lest two years threatened all sorts of social and moral 
reforms, and it is perhaps safe to say that the * coun- 
cil” as it has been is nowathing of the past. Tite 
proceedings included the peremptory secession of one 
impcriant branch, the resignation of several promin- 
ent members, and the passage of a resolution remov- 
ing the headquarters of the association from London 
to New York. In common with the other well-wish- 
ers, we had hoped for good from this association of 
working men, but our faith in its success was never 
strong. When the movement first began to gain head- 
way it was evident that ambitious leaders would secure 
the control of its resources and unhesitatingly subor- 
dinate the industrial interests of the masses, to their 
own revolutionary views. The attempt to canonize 
the Paris Commune, proved this to the world, and 
was, very likely the moving cause of the present dis- 
affection. Weare very sorry that the headquarters is 
to be imported to America, but probably no harm will 
be done, and perhapssome good mayresult. Ameri- 
can working-men will not pay for running a maohine 
which is very munch more complicated than the one 
now on hand. 





It is officially announced at St. Petersburg 
that special courses of instruction are to be established 
for female students in the Surgico-Medical Academy. 
This is cf great importance to a very large number of 
human beings, for of all the civilized nations Russia 
bas proportionately the fewest educated physicians. 
Most of the doctors are in the military establishment 
or Jive in the large towns, leaving the country people 
at the mercy of charmers and soothsayers. Many 
Russian ladies have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered them at the University of Zurich. with 
& view to supplying the lack of physicians in their 
own country, and it is therefore reasonable to sup- 
pose that etill more will rezort to the Imperial institu- 
tion at the capital. 5 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


SOUND AND LIGHT. 


CCORDING to the generally received theory, 
the universe is completely filled with a highly- 
attenuated fluid called ether. This fluid occupies the 
interstices between the atoms of all substances a3 well 
as the great intervals between the heavenly bodies. 
Its own particles are supposed to be in constant vibra- 
tory motion; and when this motion is communicated 
with sufficient energy to the retina of the eye, it pro- 
auces a sensation which we call light. 

Similar vibrations of atmospheric air act in an analo- 
gous manner upon our organs of hearing. A string 
made to vibrnte causes a compression and rarefaction 
of the surrounding air. The air in front of it is ccx- 
d@ensed, while behiad it the vacuum it creates is fillad 
by the surrounding air, which is thus temporarily 
rarefied. This periodic movement is transmitted to 
our earsat the rate of about 1,100 feet per second. It 
strikes against the tympanum, and oocasious the sen- 
gation which we call sound. 

A musical sound is produced only when the impulses 
of the air reach the ear at rezular intervals. It re- 
quires perfect regularity in the succession of impulses. 
if the intervals are not sufficiently regular, the ear is 
only conscious of a hissing, a rushing, or a humming 
noise. The pitch of a musical note depends upon the 
number of impulkes in a given time—as, for instance, 
in a second. The greater the wumber of vibra- 
tions in a second, the higher will be the rate pro- 
duced. 

Colors are to the eye what musical tones are to the 
eer. A certain number of ether-impulses in a second 
against the retina of the eye are necessary to produce 
the sensation of light. If the number of these waves 
pass nbove or below a certain limit, the eye is no longer 
sensible of them as light. The first sensation of these 
‘vibrations on the part of the eye commences at about 
450 billion impulses in 8 second, and the eye ceases to 
perceive them when they have reached double this 
number, or about 800 billion. In the first case the im- 
pression produced is that of dark red; in the latter 
ef deep violet. 

Different colors are only produced by the different 
degrees of rapidity with which the ether-vibrations 
recur, just as the various notes in music depend upon 
the rapidity of the succession of the vibrations of air. 
The vibrations which recur most slowly give the sen- 
gation of red, and as the rapidity of recurrence in- 
creases, we have in order the colora yellow, green, 
blue and violet, with the last of which the eye becomes 
insensible to ether-motion, although that tion is 
still far from its limit of rapidity. The gradation of 
the colors from red to violet is to the eye what the 
gamut is to the ear; hence we may spaak with reason 
of the tone and harmony of color. 

But what becomes of those vibrations which are 
above and below the limits of the eye’s sensibility to 
light and color? Do they wander about purposeless 
ana urnoticed? By no means: forces are proved to 
exist in the rays of the sun, and other intensely lumi- 
nous bodies, which cannot be perceived by the eye. 
There slower vibrations which, though they are reck- 
oned by billions in a second, do not amount to 450 bil- 
lions, are made apparent to us in the sensation of heat, 
which is glso the result of oscillatory movements, radi- 
ant beat being, like light, propagated without the aid 
of foreign bodies. Those vibrations, on the other hand, 
which have a velocity greater than that by which 
deep violet is produced, at which color the eye’s sus- 
ceptibility to light ceases, reveal themselves by their 
powerful chemical action. They succeed each other 
too rapidly for the visual nerves to be any longer con- 
scious of the impulses, but they have the power of 
working chemical changes; and the decomposition of 
various substances can be undoubtedly traced to the 
agency of these invisible rays. 

We quote the following passage by Dove from Schel- 
len’s Spectrum Analysis, o which admirable work we 
are indebted for the substance cf this article. The 
passage ingeniously describes the course of the vibra- 
tions as they produce successively sound, heat and 
light: 

“In the middle ofa Jarge darkened room let us sup- 
pese 8 rod, set in vibration and connected with a con- 
trivance for continually augmenting the speed of its 
vibraticns. I enter the room at the moment when the 
rod is vibrating four times a second. Neither eye nor 
eer tells me cf the presence of the rod, only the hand, 
which feels the strokes when brought within their 
reach. The vibrations become more rapid, till, when 
they reach the pumber of thirty-two in a second, a 
decp hum strikes my ear. The tone rises continually 
in pitch, and passes through all intervening grades up 
to the highest, the shrillest note; then all sinks again 
into the former grave-like silence. While full of as- 
tonichment at what I have heard, I feel suddenly (by 
the increased velocity of the vibrating rod) an agree- 
able wermth as from a fire diffusing itself from the 
epot whence the sound had proceeded. Still all is dark. 
The vibrations increase in rapidity, and a faint red 
light begins to glimmer; it gradually brightens till 
the rod assumes a vivid-red glow, then it turns to yel- 
low, and changes through the whole range of colors 
up to violet, when all again is swallowed up in night. 

‘Thus Nature speaks to the different senses in succes- 
gion; at firsta gentle word audible only in immediate 

















proximity, then a louder call from an ever-increasing 
distance, till finally her voice is borne on the wings of 
light from regions of immeasurable space.” 








— he 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


O Time FoR SwEARING.—‘‘ Catch me using 

a profane word in the presence of ladies,” said a 

talkative stripling, with a shade of down on his upper 
lip. ‘‘There’s a time for all things.’”’ 

No sir, there isn’t a time forall things. No law, 
human or divine, ever set apart a time for swearing. 
A profane expression is a sin and an abomination, 
utter It shen and wheres you will. As for ladies, yes, 
I'll graat you it is well to be and act our best in their 
preamees. Wecan not te too true, too pure, too honor- 
otle,!2 ta want to stand upright before a good woman 
or a g994 girl—yes, whilo I’m about it, I’ll add, or be- 
fore alittiasmite ofa girl-baby, with hersoul fresh from 
heavy ¢n. I imow only of oneother before whom weought 
to ba just as particular, if not moreso. When heis not 
around, my boys, you can safely do just about as you 
please. But when you’re in his presence—and, to my 
thinking, we’re all there, or thereabouts pretty much 
all the time—have a care! Don’t offend the despest 
love, the whitest purity, the grandest honor of all.— 
Uncle Tim, in Hearth and Home. 





SLEEPING FLOWERS.—AIlmost all flowers sleep 
during the night. The marigold goes to bed with the 
sun, and with bim rises weeping. Many plants are so 
sensitive that they close their leaves during the passage 
ofacloud. The dandelion opens at five or six in the 
morning, and shuts at nine in the evening. The 
goat’s-beard wakes at three in the morning, and shuts 
at five or six in the evening. The English daisy shuts 
up its blossoms in the evening, and opens its “ day’s 
eye’’ to meet the early beams of the morning sun. 
The crocus, tulip, and many others, close their blos- 
soms at different hours toward the evening. The 
ivy-leaved lettuce opens at eight in the morning, and 
closes forever at four in the afternoon. The night- 
flowering cereus turns night into day. It begins to 
expand its magnificent sweet-scented blossoms in the 
twilight; it is full-blown at midnight, and closes, never 
to open again, with the dawnof day. Ina clover field 
not a leaf opens till after sunrise. Those plants which 
seem to be awake all night have heen called “ the bats 
and owls of the vegetable kingdom.”’ 


RELIGION IN EXTREMITIES.—Two young men 
sailing recently in Delaware Bay, were overtaken bya 
squall. They had been inside a Methodist Church, and 
knew something of how religious services were con- 
ducted. As it appeared that their little boat was cap- 
sizing, one said to the other, ‘ Bill, this is serious busi- 
ness, can you pray?’’ ‘*No, I can’t. I’ve heard Joe 
do it, and I’ve listened to Post, but I can’t doit, my- 
self.” “Well, you can sing a hymn, can’t you? Do 
something.” ‘*No. I can’t sing here. How can I 
sing when this boat may at any moment drown us 
both?” “Well, we must do something religious. If 
you can’t pray and can’t sing, let’s take up a collec- 
tion.”’ 


THE HIGHER SPIRITUALISM.—O! sorrowing 
mother, bowed down with grief at the loss of your 
child, can you Gerive a greater consolation from the 
belief that you cap bring that little form to floatin 
phosphorescent light within your darkened chamber, 
than from the faith that in the Saviour’s arms the 
babe is cradled, and that the pure spirit evermore be- 
holds the face of the Father? From thence she sum- 
mons you to rise from the sackcloth and ashes of your 
great sorrow, not only to draw near and olasp your 
little one, but in that clasp to come in contact with the 
Divine magnetism which, having its well spring in tae 
heart of God, shall never fail to thrill with new life all 
who will avail themselves of its benefits.—Cor. N. Y. 
Evangelist. 


—Some clownish fellow, not at all ‘‘up” in the 
highest style of music, has given the following descrio- 
tion of a fashionable piano performance. Hesays: “ It 
was a young woman, with as many white muslin floun- 
ces around her as the plaret Saturn has rings, that did 
it. Sbe gave the music-stool a twirl or two, and fluffed 
down on it like a whirl of soap-suds in a hand-basin. 
Then she pushed up her cuffs as if she were going to 
fight for the champion’s belt. Then she worked her 
hands and wrists, and spread out her fingers till they 
locked as though they would nearly cover the key- 
beard. Then those two hands of hers made a jump at 
the keys as if they were a couple of tigers coming down 
on a flock of black and white sheep, and the piano 
gave a great howl as if it had been trod on. Dead 
stop—eo still you could hear yonr hairgrowing. Then 
another jump, and another howl, as if the piano had 
two tails, and you kad trod on both of them at once, 
and agrand clatter, and scramble,and strings of jumps, 
up and down, backward and forward, one hand over 
the other, like a general stampede of rats and mice.”’ 


—M. D. Conway says: ‘‘It really seems to me 
that if some, at least, of the young*ministers who has- 
ten from American and English divinity schools to 
study theology in Germany, were to devote half their 
time abroad in listening to the French Catholic preach- 
ers, and studying the most effective pulpit style iu the 
world, it would be a great blessing to their congrega- 


tions. The French preaching priest is nearly always 
an orator; in fact, if he is not, they do not let him 
preach, but set him to chanting masses, or visiting the 





— 
sick. He is at once simple and artful; never takes a 
manuscript, not the smallest note, mto the pulpit, but 
holds the people straight under his eye.” 


o 

—The Springfield Republican says of camp- 
meetings, that they “ have become less occasions of 
religious revival and imstruction and more of sociat 
reunion and summer recreation in pleasant camps ia 
the country. There is less of ostensible religion, less 
of accompanying vice, and more of comfort and 
pleasure, and on the whole we think more of real 
moral and religious growth.” 

—A subscriber wrote to the editor of a Newark 
Paper to ask the meaning of the phrase mors omnibus 
communis. The editor said that it was a French sen- 
tence, intended to explain something about Morse’s 
omnibus being of service to the community. At the 
same time, he said, the sontence was evidently con- 
structed by some idiot who thought he understood 
French, when he didn’t, and consequently several im- 
portant words were left out. 

—Falconry has been revived by the Mikado of 
Japan’scourt. Several trained hawks were exercised 
by officers of the Imperial housebold lately, in the 
rice-fields of Mukojima, on the outskirts of Yeddo, 
ard a few herons were captured. This was under- 
stood to be only preliminary to another display of the 
same sort on a larger scale. 


—A Dolly Varden pie: Take about four yards 
of light dough, gather it up in tucks and flounces, 
crimp the edges, and fill up with fruit, then lay on the 
overskirt, fasten it with buttons of dough, connected 
with frills of the same, and you will have a tasteful 
and elegant pie, only you must eat it, not wear it.— 
Petersburg Index. 

_—Dr. Hall tells the story of a Scotchman whe 
sung most piously the hymn, 
“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 
That were a present far too small,” 
and all through the singing wasfumbling in his pocket 
to make sure of the smallest piece of silver tor the 
contribution-box. 

—A Massachusetts young woman recently pat- 
ented a square-bottomed paper bag, for the use of 
grocers and others; and now she has still further in- 
creased the value of her invention by inventiug a ma- 
chine for foiding, by which two girls can make 30,000 
bags per day. 

—Mr. Sager, the Rabbi of the Jewish Synagogue 
in Mobile, has renounced the Hebrew faith, embraced 
Christianity, and united with the Baptists. The change 
was owing to his study of the New Testament. 


—Geneva is so crowded with Americans that ac- 
commodations are very difficult to be had at any price. 
Trades people are doing an extraordinary business, and 
have thoughtfully increased their prices 100 per cent. 


—A sharp old gentleman traveling out West got 
a seat beside his wife in a crowded railway car by re- 
questirg the young man who sat by her to please watch 
that woman while he went into another car, asshe had 
fits. 

—An Iowa man recently died from swallowing a 
pocket-knife and injurious medical treatment com- 
bined. He got along very nicely as long as the knife 
was closed; but when the doctor gave him opening 
medicine, it killed him. 

_—Matthew Arnold says that the difference be- 
tween the Bible and the Koran is that the former 
grew, while the latter was made. 

—The loss of life to the population of Paris 
during the twenty-eight weeks of siege was over 
50,000. 

—The blossom cannot tell what becomes of its 
odor, and no man can tell what becomes of his in- 
fiuence and example, that roll away from him and go 
beyond his ken on their mission. 

—What is the difference between a Christian 
and acannibal? The one enjoys himself, and the other 
ebjoys other people. 

—Madame Melgueil, one of Queen Marie Anioi- 
nette’s maids of honor, who accompanied her unfor- 
tunate friend to the foot of the scaffold, has just died 
at the age of 102 years. 

—A fashion reporter announces that the young 
man of the period is to be suggestively adorned with a 
leather cravat with a neat gilt buokle. Won’t this 
have rather a Bow-wowery effect? 

—The complete census returns of the United 
States show the total population to be 38,558,371, ef 
which 19,493,565 are males and 19,064,806 females. 

—Mrs. Gubbins says her husband is like a tal- 
low candle, because he always will smoke when he is 
going out. . 

—Why are your eyes like friends separated by 
distant climes ?—They correspond, but never meet. 

—Chicago has risen from her ashes to» boast of 
400,0C0 inhabitants. 

—The clay of the pit may yet be built into « 
palace for a king.—Spurgeon. 

—Mirrors laid over with gold are reported to re- 
flect sixteen times as powerfully as ordinary quicksil- 
ver ones. 

—A good example is one of the loudest bells te 
toll people to church. 
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- The Little Folks. 


MRS. MERRILU’S HOUSE. 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 


ELL you astory, Tot? Yes, to be sure I will, 

end it shall be “founded 6n fact.” If ever you 

.go to Ohio, and happen to see a field pretty well filled 

with stumps, I hope you will try to find out whether 

Mrs. Merrill’s house still stands, and whether she lives 
in it. 

Her house was in a hollow stump, and that was the 
next best thing to having a log-house, Sady and I both 
thought. We discovered it one day on our way home 
from school. A squirrel ran out of it, and we went to 
look, thinking there might be a heap of nuts there. 
There were no nuts, but as we peeped in we found sush 

a Dice place, fully a foot high, and quite wide and 
‘deep. : 

“Oh, goody!” I exclaimed. ‘“ What a nive little 
house! 1am going to make Mrs. Merrill live there.” 

**Wouldn’t she be lonesome?” asked Sady. 

“Not a bit,” I said positively. ‘ Ain’t there birds 
and crickets and frogs? And we can come to see her 

every day.” 

So we trudged home, swinging our dinner-pails, and 
told Mrs. Merrill that very night. She made no objeo- 
tion; in fact, she would have been unreasonable if she 
bad, for the play house had been absolutely uncemfort- 
able, it was so crowded, ever since Aunt Ellen had sent 
us each a great new wax doll. There were not chairs 
enough nor beds enough. Somebody had got to quit, 
it was evident. Of course it would not be polite to 
turn av ay the new comers, and the twins were not 
eapable of taking care of themselves, nor could poor, 








dear, battered Phebe be spared, nor the little china‘ 


‘baby... Mrs. Merrill was just the one; she was made of 
good stropg rags, and would neither melt nor bresk. 
Tben she came of the Larkin stock, for Mary Ann 
Larkin, who lived out on the clearing, gave her to us; 
go of course she was used to pioneering and rough 
living. Yes; Mrs. Merrill must go, and we had found 
the best of tenements for her. 

It tock us two or three days to fit itup. We mada 
her up a little bed of hemlock twigs in one corner, and 
we built her a small fireplace with broken bits of 
prick. We took half a shingle for a table, and whittled 
legs for it out of pine sticks. It hada piece of white 
paper for a table-eloth, and was set with acorn-oups 
and fragments of a blue plate that mother hap- 
pened to break one day. The chairs were three-legged 
stools made like the table—that was the best we could 
do—but then Mrs. Merrill, being the first settler, would 
not expect much luxury. Still we gave her a little 
piece of looking-glass, and cut pictures out of an al- 
manac to pin up on her wall fora decoration. Then 
eut ci our own stores, Sady contributed a little white 
wocden cat that had belonged to a Noah’s ark, andIa 
leaden pzil not much bigger than a thimble. 

We became very much interested in Mrs. Merrill’s 
house and when it was all ready it looked so neat and 
preity, that we decided she ought to have new clothes 
to wear in it. £o we made her a calico dress anda 
gingham apron, and when she got them on she ap- 
peared so very respectable we were roaally sorry to 
pari with her. 

However, we packed up her old things in a match- 
box, in case she should want to wear them while doing 
kitchen work, and taking a little stock of provisions 
we set forth with Mrs. Merrill, and introduced her to 
ber pew home. The little cat sat before the fire-place; 
the lerder was provided with crackers and berries; 
the pail was filled with water from the brook, and 
Mrs. Merrill was very much pleased. 

After that we visited her daily, and took the othsr 
do!ls by turns to callonher. You would have laughed 
to see how afraid the wee ladies were of tearing their 
lace dresses. It was our delight to makea kind of 
secret cf the whole thing, and to speak mysteriously 
of s friend we bad in the neighborhood by tha name 
of Merrill. “Why, I never heard of any Merriils 
around here,’’ folks would say. 

“Who is Mrs. Merrill?” demanded our brother 
Josh at last when he could stand it no longer. 

“We'll never, never tell,’ we answered, tantalizing 
him. 

“I'm bound to find out,’’he said, shaking his head 
saucily, “and I'll pay you off if you don’t tell me!” 

But we wouldn’t, 

A few days after as Sady and I sat on the ground 
talking with Mrs. Merriil about the queer sounds she 
heard sometimes at night, and just as she was telling 
us how some crickets had asked her to board them for 
their company, Sady exclaimed, 

“Oh, there’s Josh!” 

But it was away off in the edge of the woods we saw 
him, and he was going another way, so we hoped he 
had not noticed us. Mrs. Merrill complained of a 
stiffness in her back, which she was sure was rheuma- 

‘tism, ard promising to bring her some liniment the 
next day, we departed. 

But the very next morning as we were on our way to 
school, Josh came running towards us shouting and 
waving his hat. 


“Fire! fire! fire!” he cried, “Mrs. Merrill’s house is 
@fire!” 
‘ “O, you naughty, wicked boy!” cried Sady burst- 
pg into tears, and we ran as fast a3 we could, while 
Josb kopt shouting after us, 





* Fire! fire! Mrs. Merrill’s house is afire!’’ 

Sure enough, as soon as we came in sight, there was 
the gray emoke puffing out of the stump. 

“Poor Mrs. Merrill will be suffocated!” moaned 
Sady, half stumbling in her hurry. ‘ 

‘“‘ Let’s get water in our dinner pails to put it out!” 
I cried breathlessly as we sprang over the brook, and 
tossing out our pie and biscuit among the brakes, we 
dipped our pails in the stream, and quickly reaching 
Mrs. Merrill's house we dashed the water all over her 
roof and in at her wide open door. 

Well, the water quenched the fire effectually, but it 
made a dreadful mess of Mrs. Merrill’s tidy kitchen. 
However, the poor creature’s life was saved and that 
was the principal thing. Sady wrapped her up in her 
shawl bocause she had heard that was one way to treat 
a pereon who was on flra, and laid herdown on a patch’ 
of moses, while we inspected damages. Poor, pretty 
little house, it looked forlorn enough, scorched, 
smoky, and dripping wet. Fortunately the cat and 
the pail had escaped destructiou, though the latter 
would have melted in another minute. 

It was almost school time, and we did not know 
what to do, so we told Mrs. Merrill to spend the day 
down among the cool, green brakes, and hastened 
along, full of grief and anger. That cruel, bad Josh! 
We meant to tell of him that evening at home, and 
get him a whipping. 

We nursed our wrath all through school hours, and 
when at fuur we were dismissed. we gloomily set 


forth and took our usual path along the edge of thea 
woods. 


‘We shall have to take Mrs. Merrill home with us 
to-night,” Isaid to Sady. as we approached the scene 
of ruin and disaster. 

But what was this! Mrs. Merrill wa3 not crouching 
forlcrnly among the brakes! No; instead of that, she 
stood smilingly in the door of her house as if waiting 
for us, @ little scorched to be sure, but not at all dis- 
pirited. And as we approached, and looked into her 
apartment, instead of the wet, smoky, disorderly state 
of things we had left, behold a nice new sanded floor, 
whitewashed walls, and new furniture better shaped 
and whittled than ours had been, with the addition of 
asetof shelves and a beautiful little hemlock broom. 
Josh again of conrse! It was just his way, so full of 
mischief, yet so good-hearted after all! 

We had the tat and the pail in our pockets, so we 
restored them to Mrs. Merrill, and nowshe was rein- 
stated in more than ,her former splendor, like Port- 
land and other cities that have been burnt down and 
now are rebuiltin tenfold better shape than before. 
You may be sure we made no complaints of Josh that 
evening; we sat up till half-past nine instead, boiling 
some superfine molasses candy for him. 

After that everything went well with Mrs. Merrill, 
ard we visited her daily as long as school lasted. 
When vacation came, it was not always so easy, we 
were kept busy in eo many other ways. There were 
changes preparing for ustoo. Our parents, after long 
consultation, decided to move to another State, and 
when once determined upon it, they were quick to 
act. Almost before Sady and I knewit, the day was 
set for our departure, snd then there was work for 
everyone to do in packing and getting ready for the 
journey. 

Josh boxed our play-house for us, and we put tray- 
eling dresses on all the dolls. We held a long.discus- 
sion as to whether it was best to take Mrs. Merrill with 
us, or to leave her in her house. Two days betore we 
were to leave, we went to the ficld of stumps to talk 
the matter over with her. She seemed so well off and 
contented in her housekeeping that we thought we 
would not take her that day any way, but we promised 
to return for her the next day if she wished to go. 

Alas! The next day was one of the stormiest, 
windiest, rainiest days you ever saw, and we were not 
allowed to step a foot outside of the house. Sady and 
Isat at the window and drearily watched the rain, 
but it never for one moment ceased falling. 

It cleared off in the night, however, and every- 
thing wes ready for an early start thenext morn- 
ing. We had hardly time to eat our breakfast 
before the wagcns were waiting for us at the door, 
There was no chance at all to zo after Mrs. Merrill, or 
even to say good bye, and by nightfall we were hun- 
dreds of miles away. : 

That was twelve years ago, and we have never re- 
visited our old home since. Icannoi tell you how many 
times Sady and I have wondered how poor Mrs. Mer- 
rill fared. She must have been solonely; and she 
must have looked for us every day. What did she do 
when ber pail of water was used up, and when al! ber 
crackers veregone? What did she do whan tue cold 
winter came on,and the snow? Sho was afraid of 
dogs and of boys, and either, or both, may have tound 
out her dwelling: place, or the march of improvement 
may bave swept every stump away. 

But still, though the wax dolls, and the twins, and 
Phebe, and even the china baby, have long siuce gone 
to the shades, I cannot get rid ofa feeling that Mrs. 
Merrill still lives. [ picture her sweeping her kitchen 
and petting her cat, and tripping blithely do wn to the 
trock for water. But Sady shakes her head, 

“TI never think of her so,’’ she says. ‘I always 
picture her standing in the door, just as we left her; 
looking, locking, looking, down the path, watching 
for us tocome. I wish we had left her sitting by the 
fire- place; I could think of her with so much more 
comfort!” 

And now, Tot, you see why I wish, if you go to 





Ohio and come across a field of stumps, that you 
would look about and try to find Mrs. Merrill’s house. 
We want to know how she is, and how sheis getting 
along. 








PUZZLES. 


Puzzles or Answers should be addressed “ Editor Christian 

fo ae eg _ Fore gene mariad on the outanits 
wezles. nswers, to be acknow! m received 

eight days after the publication of the — 


BIBLICAL CROSSWORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in praise, 
Though not in gaze; 
My second is in ring, 
Though not in sing; 
My third is in roam, 
Though not in home; 
My fourth is in sire, 
Though not in Tyre; 
My fifth is in song, 
Though not in wrong; 
My sixth is in earn, 
Though not in turn; 
My seventh is in rhyme, 
Though not in time; 
My eighth is in one, 
Though notin fun; 
My ninth is in eigia, 
And also in gait; 
My tenth is in hour, 
Though not in power; 
My eleventh is in rye, 
Though not in high ; 
My twelfth is in land, 
Though not in rand; 
My thirteenth is in worth, 
Though not in birth; 
My fourteenth is in ride, 
Though not in guide; 
My fifteenth is in drivé, 
Though not in thrive. 


ASTRONOMICAL ENIGMA, 


Eighty letters. 

82, 5, 1, 2, 8, 12, 8, are opaque bodies which borrow their light 
from the sun. 

15, 9, 50, 4, 52, 78, 28, is the planet nearest to the sun. 

7, 67, 64, 5, 68,8, is one of the planets added near the cem- 
mencement of the present century. 

21, 22, 82, 38, 5, 64, 1, isa star of the first magnitude in the cen- 
stellation Auriga. 

51, 50, 61, 71, £7, is ene of the most beautiful constellations in 
the heavens. 

46, 64, 15, 62, 79, 78, T7, is one of the Pleiades. 

58, U7, 5, 6, 64, 67, 69, was a distinguished astronomer who fleur- 
ished between 1572 and 1604, 

14, 15, 32, 57, 68. 59, 62, 64, 76, 65, was a philosopher regarded by 
his fellow-citizens as so great a conjuror that they offer- 
ed him the sovereignty, which he declined. 

22, 64, 21,45, 78,is astar of Orsa Major, employed by the Per- 
sians as a test of vision. 

82, 5, 68, 25, 34, 31, 7, 9, is a cluster or swarm of stars in Oancer. 

24, 61, 18, 19, 23, 24, is the brightest fixed star in the heavens, 

78, 15, 64, 76, 65, 62, 46, 32, 57, is of vast importance to astren- 
omers. 

10, 50, 27, 19, 12, is the imaginary path which a planet travels 
in its revolution round the sun. 

20, 52, 13, 14, 78, 19, 62, 63, 64, is the shape of the earth. 

68, 64, 58, 28, 16, 18, 57, is one of the Pleiades, and was enee 
imagined by Midler to be the center of gravity of the se- 
lar gystem. 

83, 64, 87, 17, 5, is a variable star in the head of Medusa. 

55, 6. 26, 43, 85, are caused by the action of the sun and moon 
upon the surface of the ocean. 

58, 6, UT, €6, is the daily maximum tide. 

26, 20, 44, 89, 20, 32, 42, 43, 60, 75, surrounds the earth. 

60, 46, 50, 41, 80, 57, 50, 47, 64, 61, 37, 54, 48, 24,are often seen in the 
Temperate, but more frequently in the Frigid zones. 

55, 28, 4, 40, 59, 27, 78, 1, 30, 3, an astronomer who, returning home 
one day, was surprised te find a collection of people gassing 
ata star he was sure had not existed half an hour pre- 
viously. 

11,69, 44, 1, 64,74, 1,52,73, a star much used in astronomioal 
measurements. 

4, 8, 2, 12, 60, 6, 40, 28, 37, 1, 64, is that force which tends to recede 
from the center. 

10, 42, 67, 5, 75, a constellation in which Mira, a remarkable star, 
appears once in eleven months, 

50, 43, 12. 50, 36, 4, 41, 6, 45, 18, elevates celestial bodies. 

The whole is an important astronomical fact. 
JANE Evuror. 


Mrs. Ma Ze. 


A RIDDLE. 
Dedicated to Bunny. 

A word composed of two syllables. My first syilable is by 
pronunciation a letter; my second, preceded by the last half 
of the last letter of tne first syllable becomes in its pronunel- 
a:ion an animal if you please, or vegetable if it suita you bet- 
ter. 

My whole is the destruction of some kinds of work. 

A DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
Divisions of land. ' 
A kind of fish. 
The first letter of the Greek alphabet. 
fame word as the second, 
A large bira. 
Same word as the first. 

The initials form the same word as the first and last, and the 

finals ti.e same. WALELGARROW. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 4. 
5 Féblical Acrostic.—Abimelech.—ISABEL, LALLA, VINCENT, WALMM#. 
“LORA 


Literary enéoma.—“ If you wish a thing to be weil done, you must 
do ‘it = id; you mus? not leave is to others.”"—LONGFELLOW, 


K.U. 


LALLA, VINCENT, FLOLA. 
uzele, No. 2.— Prevwers 

iad RovekR 

Ov 

Vv 

OvkE 

Leve 
Plever 


a ‘ 
LALLA, VINCENT, WM. DINWOODIE. 


Sane Pteds.—Cod-0; corona-1; aver-t; babe-l; ravin-e; mite-t. 
LALLA, VINOENT, FLORA. 


Crossword Eniyma.—*Try again.”"—-LALLA, VINCENT, FLORA. 
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Financial. 


For the week ending Sept. 21. 


Wall Street .—Since our iast week’s issue, one 
-of those sharp financial crises for which our 
money market has an unenviable reputation, has 
*come, and, as we hope,gone. Last week it be- 
came known that there was a great scarcity of 
Erie steck, and as several large orders for this 
stock' wereaknost simultaneously received from 
abroad, the ‘searcity caused considerable incon- 
venience. To break down this corner in Erie a 
combination was formed to “lock up” currency. 
tighten the money market, and embarrass the 
operat.ons of @ new movement to advance the 
price of gold. Money was tolerably easy until the 
clique operations carried it up to7 per cent. gold. 
On Thursday the money clique was ready to press 
matters to a crisis, having secured certified checks 
to a very large amount. The crisis came, how- 
ever, inan unexpected way, for the Bank of Com- 
‘merce and the City Bank refused to cash tae 
-checks, except through the regular ch inne! of the 
Clearing House. This action, though scarcely 
tenable in law, meets with general approval, and 
althcugh the bank was in the end obliged to re- 
cede from its position, the gsme of the specu- 
lators was effectually blocked. The Govern 
ment, too, helped to ease matters by purchas- 
ing $5,000,CC0 in bonds. Such, in brief, is the 
history of the ** three corners.”” Fortunately, tha 
speculators were checked-before their plans were 
sufficiently advanced to bring about a general 
‘crash, 
That stocks, etc., were unsettled by those specu- 
lations, is evident trom the figures given below. 


The Banks.—The weekly bank statement shows 
the following changes: 

















Sept: 21 Changes. 

I . . $280,545.83 Dec.$3,805 
feoue.: + « 22,399,500 — 337/700 
Cireulation - = 27,688.100 ine, 41,700 
« = 201,127,800 Dec. 8,418,200 
tena Tender 44,467,000 Dec. 3,638,600 





The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 








BANKING HOUSE OF FISK & HATCG, 
No. 5 Nassau Sr., 


NEw YoRK, Sep. 18, 1872. 


DEPOSITS received, on which we allow in- 
terest at the rate of four per cent. per annum. 
Spccial arrangements made with SavingsBanks 
and otters depositing large amounts. 

We make Collections for merchants and 
others in all parts of the country. 

Orders for Investment Stooks and Bonds ex- 
ecutcd at the Stock Exchange, on commission, 
for cash. 

We deal in Government and other First- 
class Securities, such as Central Pacific and 
Chesapeake and Ohio Bonds. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Loan having been 
withdrawn from the market by the Company, 
the small amount remaining on hand will be 
disposed of at private sale, giving investors 
an opportunity to purchase this favorite se- 
curity upon terms which should insure an ad- 


vance upon the completion of the road and, 


their introduction at the Stock Exchange. 
FISK & HATCH. 


ANDSUAL MEETING.—The Annual Meeting of 
the Amer.can. Missionary Association will be 
held in facto. Wis.. commencing on Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 30th, at 30 ‘clock, P.M. The ser- 
men will be preached by Rev. Edward P. Good- 
win, D.D., of Chicago, Ill. 

Gen. 0. 0. Howard, Rev. E. P. Smith, Rev. 
Wm. Alvin Bartlett, of oN Rf Rev. C. M. 
Terry, of St. Paul, Minn., and Hon. J. V. Far- 
well, of Chicago, who are all familiar, by re- 
cent examination, with the work among the 

edmen, Indians, or Chinese,’have been in- 
vited, and are expected to addres the meeting, 

Churches contributing to the funds of the 
Association are — invited to be pres2nt 
by pastor and delegate. Hospitalities will be 
extended on application by letter to Rev. T.P. 
SAWIN, Jr., Racine, Wis. 
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Dry Goods. 


For the week ending Sept. 21st. 
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To those who have fun funds to invest in large 
or small amounts, or who wish to increase 
their income from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recom- 
mend, after full investigation, the Seven- 
Thirty Gold Bonds of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company. Bearing seven and three- 
ter-ths per cent. gold interest, (equal now to 
8¥ currency,) and sold at par, they yield an 
income considerably more than one-third 
greater than U. S. 5-20’s. They are Coupon 
and Registered, the lowest denomination be- 
ing $100, the highest, $10,000. ‘ 

Nearly one-third of the Main Line of the 
Road will be completed and in operation with 
a large business the present season. All the 
property and rights of the Company, includ- 
ing a most valuable Land Grant, averaging 
about 23,000 acres per mile of road, arg 
nledved §8 security tor the first morizagé 
bonds now offered. 

All marketable stocks and bonds are re- 
ceived in exchange at current prices. De- 
scriptive pamphlets and maps, showing Route 
of road, Connections, Tributary Country, &c., 
will be furnished on application. 


JAY COOKE & CO,, 


Now York, Philadelphia aad Washington. 
Financial Agents N. P. R. R. 





8 Per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds 
on Finished Road e 


Sioux City & St. Paul Railroad Co, 
AT 85 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 
BY AUG. J. BROWN & SON, 
59 Liberty Street, New York. 


The road is completed and running, and 
forms, with its connecting lines, the shortest 
rail transit from the Pacific Coast to water 
communication East, passing through the 
richest agricultural districts of Iowa and 
Minnesota. The — Bae issued at 
$22,000 per mile of —- to ght oD for at par. 
The Bonds are limited 4,000 per mile, 
which is less than twerthivas the actual cost 
of building and equipping the road. The 
Company now offera limited number of their 
reserved bonds for the erection of extensive 
machine shops in Sioux City, lowa, Pamph- 
lets furnished. 





GUARANTEED Payable in New York city, 
for sale at prices that will 
BONDS. pay over 12 per cent. on 

the investment. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS of the highest grade al. 
ways on hand,including: 
10 and 12 per cent.\NEBRASKA SCHOOL BONDS. 
10 per cent. KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS, REGIS- 
TERED. 


THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 


4 PINE STREET. 





10 PER CENT. NET. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Company will invest 
mcuey on first-class Real Estate at ten per cent. 
interest, net, payable semi-annually in New Yerk, 
and will squares arantee the collection of all loans made 
through its mney. All c ry pata by the bor- 
and full particule oes New" lention Semen! 
an pa: ars sent on a rl u 

errill (late Governor of Iowa): 


aie JAMES 8, EUARTW RT Soy ‘Ia, 





THE INDIANA 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
RAILWAY COMPANY'S 
First Mortgage 7 Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS. 


$3.500,000. 


This isan EAST AND WEST ROAD, RUN- 
NING ON THE 46ra PARALLEL, FROM 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., TO DECATUR, ILL. 
152 miles; through th richest agricultural 
anc ae — of bota states; and con- 
nectin, termini with the GREAT 
THRO cit ROUTES to the East and West. 

It is the only East and West Ro.d ina belt 
averaging 30 miles wide, and passes through 
the best part of the rich 


BLOCK COAL FIELD 


of Indiana, in which the COMPANY OWNS 
2,000 ACRES OF BLOCK COAL LANDS. Ic 
owns, also, 30,000 acres of Farming lands. 

$1.400.CC0 IN CASH HAS BEEN AL- 
READY EXPENDED ON THIS ROAD, of 
which 30 miles in Illinois ara finished and in 
operation. Fifty-five miles more, completing 
the Western Division, Decatur to the Coal 
Fields, will be complet2d chis fall and the 
whole road in 1878. 

Upwards of TWO MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
more are pledged to the enterprise, partly by 
counties, towns and individuals along the 
line, ~~ ee by wealtay capitalists, ame 

whom H. GUION (of WILLIA 
GUION), - SIDNEY DILLON, JAY COOKE & 
Hire CLARK, DODGE & CO., J. & W. SELIG- 

VIBBARD, FOOTE & CO. . ane PAUL 8. 

VORBES. of New York, BENJ. TES, of 
Boston, HENRY LEVIS, of B radolpiia 
and GEO. M. PULLMAN, of Ch icago. 

Bonds $1,000 each, payable in 3) years, prin- 
= and interest in Gold, free of Government 

Tax. Sinking Fund 2 per ceat. on Gross 
Earnings. 

For saleat 90 and accrued ne yer sees by the 
Financial Agents of the Co. (of whom pam- 
phlets and information may be obtained. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & C0O,, 
No. 14 Wall Street. 


‘GUARANTEED BONDS 
ON A COMPLETED ROAD 








The Cincinnati, Richmond 
AND 


Fort Wayne Railroad Co,’s 
FIRST MORTCACE: 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


HAVING 30 YEARS TO RUN, PRINCIPAL AND 
IniHREST PAYABLE IN UNITED STATES 
GOLD COIN, “not inferior to the present stand- 
ard.” iaterest payable semi-annually in New 
York, on the Ist day of June and December, and 
guaranteed jointly ard severally by 

The Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
Railroad Company, 

The Pennsylvania Company, and 

The Grand Rapids and Indiana Rail- 
road Company. 

‘The road is entirely completed and in operation, 
and extends from Fort Wayne, Indiana, to Rich. 
mond, 90 miles in the State of Indiana, and con- 
nects the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Rail- 
way, the Grand Rapids and Indiana Railroad, and 
the whole system of roads undar the control fof 
the Penneylvania Company in Indiana and Mich- 
igan, with the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
Railroad to Cincinnati and Southern Ohio and In- 
diana. The road is leased for 99 years to the Grand 
Rapids and Indiana Railroad Company, and ope- 
rated by it for the joint account of the guarantors, 
and by a contract entered into between the Grand 
Rapids and Indiana Railroad Company, the Pann- 
sylvania Company, lessees of the Pittsburg, Fort 
Wayne, and Chicago Railway, and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton and Dayton Railroad Company, for re- 
ciprocal interchange of business; all these Com- 
panies agree to throw all their freight and passen- 
ger traffic which may be appropriately done over 
this road, thus insuring it, from the outset, a large 
volume of business. The holders of these Bonds 
are thus trebly secured. 

First—By a first mortgage on a finished road now 
in full operation. 

Secondly—By a contract for interchange of busi- 
ness with three prosperous and powerful corpore- 
tions controliing in its favor a vast amount of 
business, 

Thirdly—By the direct and absolute guarantee of 
the interest, jointly and severally, by ENDORSE- 
MENT ON THE BONDS by the above-mentioned 
three Companies. 

The whole issne of the Bonds is $1,800,000, or £20,. 
000 per mile, and but alimited amount are now of- 
fered to investors. Price 92 and interest. Cir- 
culars and information furnished by 


WINSLOW, LANIER & CO. 
No. 27 Pine Street. 





GENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES . 


Sent by express with bill to collect on delive 

we SS ae to examine before pa ping. os -—— 
CO., 85 Broadway, 

seriptive Price List, ani mention the dnristian 





1., B., & W. 
EXTENSION RAILWAY 
FIRST MORTGAGE 7 Per Cent, 


CONVERTIBLE 


COLD BONDS, 
At 30 and Interest, 


Issued by the Indianapolis, Bloomingten, 
and Western Railway to aid in building its 
EXTENSION line West, in a <cizect line from 
Champaign (185 miles) to the Mississippi River 
at Keokuk, and a branch from White Heath (32 
miles) to Decatur,allin e State of Illinois, 
The bonds are secured by a first and only mort- 
gage on the EXTENSION, now being rapidly con- 
structed in the most thorough manner by able 
and exper.enced contractors who represent a capi- 
tal of several millions of dollars, which insures 
the last rail being laid at an early date. About 
60 miles are already finished and 110 miles grad- 
ed; the whole line, 217 miles, will be completed 
early in 1873. We have been connected and en- 
tirely familiar with the I., b., & W. Railway from 
its early organization. It was completed in the 
Autumn of 1870, and has developed rapidly intoa 
SUCCESSFUL AND WEALTHY CORPORATION, 
having a large revenue from its largely increas- 
ing business. With the EXTENSION it will be 
one corporation, with 420 milesof road located 
in a commanding position in the heart of 
the best portion of the country. The counties 
on the Jine of the EXTENSION in 1870 had a popu- 
lation of 242,330; valuation of real and per- 
sonal estate, $181,000,000 ; bushels of grain 
raised, 297,000,000; value of farm products, 
$25,570,000 ; and live stock, $18,349,000 , 
to which may safely be added 15 per cent to 
represent the present population and va-« 
lue. The counties on the Old Line and the 
EXTENSION together contain a population 
of nearly three-quarters of a million, and 
a property valuation exceeding $400,0089,- 
060. 

From these statistics it will be readily seen that 
the EXTENSION will have a Local Business 
that will make it a complete success, In ad- 
dition to this it will have the entire Through 
Traflic of the Missouri, Iowa, and Nebraska 
Road, connecting with it on the Mississippi River, 
and extending west to the Missouri, 300 miles, 
where it connects with the Midland Pacific in Ne- 
braska. These two corporations, and aiso the 
Peoria and Rock Island (91 miles), and the Daven- 
port and St. Paul (300 miles), although separate 
corporations, ARE CONTROLLED IN THE IN- 
TEREST OF THE INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOM- 
INGTON, AND WESTERN RAILWAY, and, prac- 
tically, will be a united line of more than 1,200 
miles, the through business of which will pass 
over the l., B.,& W. This is an East and West 
trunk route and has no parallel competing 
line. The Eastern connections at Indianapolis 
are the Pennsylvania Central, Baltimore | 
and Ohio, Bellefontaine, Lake Shore, and 
New York Central; and other roads centering 
at this point. From the Seaboard to the West and 
North-West,distances are materially reduced ° 
via this system of roads; so much so that it can- 
not fail to be the popular line for travel and 
business. Liberal subscriptions to the stock 
were made by towns and cvunties on the line of 
the EXTENSION. and the remainder has been 
taken by experienced railroad menand East- 
ern capitalists. 

These facts cannot fail to make the bonds, 
which will be issued only on eompleted 
road, take high rank among the best railway se- 
curities. 

The bonds are $1,000 each, convertible into 
stock at par, at the option of the holder, and may 
be registered free of charge. 

Coupons, payable January and July 1, fred of 
tax. The bonds may now be had from banks and 
bankers throughout the country. 

We offer them at present at 90 and interest, 
and recommend them strongly to our friendsand 
investors as one of the safest and most desirable 
securities on the market. 

Bonds delivered free of express charges. Maps, 
pamphlets, and circulars furnished on application. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
14 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 








Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER, of 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York, has 
made a study of that branch of the 
Banking business relating to Railroad 
Bonds and is prepared to give infor- 
mation about them, or to make pur- 
chases or sales on favorable terms, 
His Weekly Financial Reports are 
valuable documents. Write for one 
and judge for yourself. 





. SELON’s JERUSALEM.” 


ENGRAVINGS and PHOTOGRAPHS of these 
great Haintings, published and for sale by the 
Proprietors. 

ELLIOTT, — & NOYES, 
OSTON. 
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<4 - Produce. 


{For the oes ending Sept. hst.} 
By I. E. THURBER, = 
Wholesale Flour Dealer, 
106 Broad Street, New York. 
BREA DSTUFFS, PROVISIONS, &. 
Fileur.—There has been @ firm tone to the gere- 








yal arket during the past week; aready safe for: 


the small stock of Supers and State or Westera 
pxtras offered at higher prices.. Medium grades, 
petween $8 and $9, are quiet. and favor the fn ned 
rather than the seiler. Supers and Low Extras 
are not to be round in any appreciab‘e quantity. 
The difficulty in negotiating exchange, caused by 
the movements in Wall Street, bas ay 
ehecked business at the Preduce Exchang 

We quote Flour and Meal as follows. The ‘Fiour 
market is quiet, the low and medium grades more 
es and tame. Family extras now plenty and 


mt ‘the close pag B. oom is tame for all grades 
from #6 50@38 50,and strong and fairly active for 
grades, from $ uel 50: choice No 2 and superiine 
mest et sdd barrel — 

es 12,7 tre 

Sour poe bbl, very 25; No 2, 350@5 30; Superfine, 
6 25G 6 bio: State Extra br, 7 7 5027 7; State ae do, 
it @8 10; Western BG bor cs Extra, 7 50@7 20 in- 
nesota Iextras, 7 io. Goose to choice boring 
Wheat Extras, 790@s 90; Extra Amber, Iad., Ohiv 

M 5 Ohio, Indiana and Lilipois 

Superfine, 62@6 70; Ohio Round Hoop Extra i 
ping )7H@7 80; Ohio Extra ‘rade brands, 7 85. 
White Wheat Extra, Ohio, Ind. and ates S255 
: 0. Double Extra 40. ~ 96¢@i0 25; St. Louis 
fingle Extras, 8 20@950: St. Louis Double Extras, 
¥A@9 80; St. Louis Trple ‘iixtras. 9 85q@ 11 50; Gen- 
esee Extra br,8 100. 

fouthern tour is in fair reque’t for the West 
Indies and the traée. and is steady. 

Atthe close the market is heavy and dull, 

Sales of 6£0 bbls. 

GRAIN. 

Wheat.—The sales of the week are 515,000 bush, 
peg y rejected Spring ut 143@1 30; No. 4 Chi- 
cago, 1 waits, menna,i tl; Mixea 2 and 3 Spring, 
1 3 No. Chicago, 105@1 59, choding 1 & @1 57; 
No. 2 Milwaukee, 1 58@1 60; closing, 168 59; LS7@ 
1€8tor Rea Western; 16% for oid No.3 Miwaukee; 
1 7E@2 08 fur white ae. the latter taken for 
seeq; 170 for No. 1 Red ‘Soled9 in store; 170@175 
for Amber Indiana; 196@< 00 for white State in 
ttore. About one quarter of the wheat sold was 
tor delivery in twenty days. 

PROVISIONS. 
ter.—There are larger receipts of good 

Ba my aad to-day’s market is hardly so tirm. 

here were sales of some New York State cream- 
ery at 31@82¢; alot of half-firkin anaete tubs at 
8c; several tirkin dairies at 274@28@28c. ba 
hear of no fine Welsh duiries Heo merney and t 
picked up lots of northern Welsh are, some of it, 
strong 1 top and sides and poor in —_ middie of 
the package. 

We quote: State Orange Coand creamery pails. 
sas; State, pails. =o" to fair, 25@28; State, 
half tubs. fine fall 3 State firkins, prime 
yellow, 28@29; State Welshe’ tine fall, 26@2c; State, 
common to fair, 22@%5c; Western, tine, 23@25: 
Western firkins, good yellow, 1L@isc; Western, 
common to fair, 9@12c; Grease butter. We. 

Cheese-—Stocks are light here, and business of 
the week less than for months back. Fine late 
made cheese sell at 134%c. Early cheese are worth 
— li cents, and some clearing up sales at that 


pie 
ote: Special fancy factory, 134@l4e; 
prime State Soaseaien, 13@ .8; tair to good State 


actories. 11@1 hio tactories and private 
dairies, W@ise; ane; 6 ” 


Groceries, 


Hor the week ending Sept. 21st. 


ed cheese, d@S8c, 














eet ee pees sup MAREET SUm- 
» corr @ American Grocer, 
William Btreet, N. Y. os ” 
@ 
Gunpowa'réd rt @1 * wg ° Oxo a 
rial.... @1 w — ‘mage 
Hyton...2..: @ Gt i +20 BT @2 
Y’g Hyson.. 45 @1 2 pbeedicas 8 0 @6 25 
Twankay... 3 @ 35 
Ja esesees #2 @1 06 Reese 8 @ 9 
Oolong...... 40 @1 10 Old.... 6@ 7 
Bouchon ge +s 5 @ 


100 | Currante:* 
offee. New....... 7 @ 834 
Bio, ord. 19 @ 193] Citron...... 51 @ 52 
Heir. - 194@ 2 Canned — aoc, 
@ Peaches: 
d-Ib.......8 25 @3 
2-Ib.... 32 ei KD 
Syetess: 3 















Reccenaa @i& 
seceeeeeld BE @1 KR 
2-lb cans: x 
ease cove 3 25 
Pine eae ow e 85 
4 apples2 3 ou 
apples Oa 
Cherries 50 G3 76 
Gr’ n Gages. 00 @3 {0 
Bi’kberries..1 75 @2 0 
s Oyst’s.2 90 @2 25 
Crushed. b @la 
Powdered . on 
Granulated. 12> 4 -ib 2 
Cut Loaf.... 1533@ 185% | Pkid Oyat’s 
I, cecsseesse . hike in Giags...4 8 @5 00 
WRG con aknn's vee 1%@ 11%] Cond. Miik, 
Eatra C..... 31 @ i% Der case... no 
C, Yellow... Wk@ i _ C8. 
Brown...... 855@ %% | Carolina.... EX@ 10 
In bhds.: Patna...... 8 @ Sr 
Porvo Rico. 4 $ ie Rangoon.... 7 @ %%& 
marara.. 1124; AP. 
Muscovado. 92% 10}; | Castile: 9 
In boxes: White..... 18 @ 12 
vana.. 10%B 2% Mottled... Bx@ 6 
Molasace. Domestic. 109 @ ll 
N. Orleans.. @ 2 Family : 
porto Rico. @ 8 Pale....... %@ 9 
Demerara... 35 @ 45 ~ igs eee dha@ 5 
English Is’¢ 3% @ 4 Pyle's oO. K Ske 10 
& q P.4 G.’8 Ole 
White Drips] 0 @? 35 SS « 85@ 
Awber...... 7% @ Dobbin’s 
Gold. Syrup 40 @ 654 BHlectric... 1x@ 13 
Sugar house 23 @ 49 | Morgan’s“ Groeeh- 
t. wich,” 6% 
Per sack : “ “ Royal,” 
Ashton’s....3%0 @8 % xed * Beat,”! 8 
Marshall’s. .2 52 @2 60 . “ Centur 
Worth’ al @2 50 100 cakes, pr bx 
In sm. a 8% aol “ Sapel 
~. 2a ts tho 6 44 grol 
Ground, per Srarcn 
dos. tn sm. ., Launary .. 
OxXCS..... it. Gloss... @ 
Fruits. Corn Starch las 
Layer... 2(5 @210 | o— 
Half Bxs.1 3) @iz | “7™e Wet 


SUMMARY OF THE MARKET, 


(Week ending Sept. 21.) 
Tenas.—The failure last week increases th 5 
wh, ga larg A a and Golone tee 

arge stoc 
pilees this —~. ek. 4 o improvemert in 
‘ees. — OW grades Rios dull and lower. Mar- 
ket very dull, buye 

prgvencuncertainty — Ts an to purchase during 
—Raw sugars in heavy dem: - 
ceipts tight and prices seeenite pet Me my 
fFugars area = Lower this week, the production 

being lirge and ah of the demand. 
ola epes.—Choi ice f-reign and domestic scarce 


: and.in demand frem grocers, 


Ist, + 





-FINANGIAL. 
TWENTY PER GENT. 
INVESTMENT. 

THE AMERIGAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


L. B. BOOMER, of Chicage, President, 

, (ORGANIZED AUGUST Ist, 1870.) 
Authorized Capital Stock, $1,000,009. 
The Subscription Books will Posi- 

tively Close Oct. Ist, 1872. 

















The whole oinoans of the authorized Capita) 
Btock of this Company not having been issued, the 
balance thereof will Ay issued to subscribers at par, 
payment for same to be made in four installments 
of 26 per cent. each, viz. : 


25 Bet r cetn. July 15th, 25 Ber cent. Aug. 
per cent. Sept. ist, and 25 per cent. 
Oct. Ist, 1872. Past due tassabiaseene to be 
pal id with interest at the time of subscrip- 
tion. 
Books now open at the office of the undersigned 
will - positively closed at 3 P. M., Oct. Ist, 18/2. 


time i is $414.70 
shows a present surplus of $136, 
now doing a flourishing business. One thousand 
men are constantly employed in their 350.000 
works, and they now have on hand &2,'250. 

of works, for various Railroas3 in t 5G 008 
States, among which may be ennoned the 


CHICAGO, R.I. & PACIFIC, 
LAKESHORE & M. SOUTHERN, 
CHICAGO & N. WESTERN, 
MISSOURI, KANSAS & TEXAS, 
MICH. CENTRAL, 
MISSOURI PACIFIC, &c., &c., 

and the net profit on this work alone will be over 
$466,060 


, . 

Toe Company is now offered work to the 
amount of over $6, 000, including some of 
the largest bridges ever ‘buil tin this countr 
accept Of which, and further business, necess' he 
a larger working ca vpital,asimmense amounts of 
material have to be ept’ constantly on hand, and 

the Company are frequently obligéd to receive, in 
—— for their work, Railroad and other 

onds, which are perfectly good securities, but 
not always immediately marketable. 

The THIRTY ACRES of land in Chicago belonging to 
ihe Company, and on which their extensive-machine 
and other shops are situated, is now worth nearl 
$:00,000, and prominent real estate dealers say it wi 
be worth, in six pe at least $1,000,000—an amount 
equal to the who Fo ‘oposed capital. 

The career of the AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
though brief, has already fully demonstrated the 

rofitableness of the enterprise. The Company 

as constructed, gl its ctpaaisation and up to 

the 3lst of December, 1871, a total of 38,137 feet of 
bridges, 18 turning tables, and is , 4, roofs, ang 

neumatic and screw pile s substructures, costing 

. , and have facilities for the construc. 

tion of pneumatic gt — any Com- 

pany in the country, an r the con- 





viruction of at , = a ‘ee a of Briages for every © 


working ray EK 

Fhe lron itroad | end Hignwe way Bridge at Leav- 
enworth, of three spans of feet each. and the 
Union Pacific Bridge across the Missouri River, of 
shoves. 8 — = 200 feet each, were constructed 

y, 

The net { protie . ne > yom. this business, as 
shown by Co, up_to the dist 
March, 1872, was she sum or ‘$37 734820140 or at 
the rate And "$224 O89 .28 per annum, being over 

per cent. upon "the capital stoc’ then outstand- 
ing. With the proposed new struc... *. machinery, 
oe. the Company will have much greace. cz ao 
and the proceeds of the increased issue of stock 
will enable them to buy material for cash, thereb 
—, saving of from $50,000 to #75,00 


The Com can undoubtedly, on above basis, 
make divi — sof from 26 to 23 per cent. per an 
num on the full amount of capital, 1,000,000, 
with a fair prospect of a considerable increase, 
The undersigned are prepared to give to those in. 
quiring, the fullest details and entire satisfactior 
regarding the reliability of the Company’s state. 
ments, and t — unquestioned integrity and ability 


of its office 
We tly commend to capitalists the above 
as an investment worthy their attention. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 


No. 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Sole Financial Agents in the East. 


rte 





7‘HARTERED BY THE 
r UNITED STATES, 
THE FREEDMAN’'S SAVINGS & TRusT OOMPANY. 


ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
A NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK. 
No. 18 Bleecker Street, New York. 
Interest Six Per Cent. 
Panic payable ON DEMAND with interest 


Accounts strictly Beck and confidential. 

Interest paid by check, if desired, to depositors 
residing ou of the ¢ 

A specialty made Of "seuing Compound Interest 
Certiticates payable ON DEMAND. 

Fsyecial advantages afforded those having in 
cherge trust funds. . 

‘Lhe following persons are among the 

bers hn 
Was ington, 
Gen. B..W. BRICE. Tate hie? re . A. 
B. FRENCH..... Seconda Auditor U. S. Treasury. 
hom S KELLY..Cashier Nat’! Mer re Bank. 
WM. RICHARDSON...... Ass’t Sec’ 8. Treasury. 
L. R. TUTTLE .Ass’t Treas. of the Guited States. 
New York City. 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT.........-- ne Evening Post. 
Be. BR, GRAVED = coscescccesece R. R. Graves & Co. 
Rev. H. H. Sore D.D..Pastor Shiloh Pres, Ch. 
WALTER T. HATCH W. T. Hatch & Gen. 
SAMUEL HOLMES Seovill Tanelassaatieg Co 
SETH B. HUNT,.....--2000s0+e- Seth B. Hunt & © 
E e 2 KETCHUM. .....cccqccess Counsellor at Law. 
= “LAMBERT. P res. Craftsmen’s Life Ass’ce Co. 
- SMIT 59 Reade Street. 

Sas. GEO. AWiPPLé, 








ec. Am Miss’y Assoc’n. 


peston. 
Hon. WM. CLAFLIN...Ex-Gov. of Massachusetts. 


RANK Hovrs—Daily from 9 A. M.to4P.M.,and 
on Monday and Saturday nights from 5to8P: M. 
FOR CI at LAR. 
J.W. ALY ORD, ane. AM L. HARRIS, 
JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. Manazer. 


IMPERIAL 
Fire Insurance Co.. 
OF LONDON. 


CAPITAL, Goxp, $8,000,000. 





Investments in U.S, August 31,3187 2, 


Over $1,000,000, 


AS FOLLOWS: 


Dass tp BOGE, ..c0cceccssenepecsveceescces $65.77 43 
U. 8. Bonds ¢e jsited with States of 

New York. Ohio, Virginia, Oregon, 

PE Tass ccascdesssencceensesseccs 464,494 00 
U.8 Bonds in hands of Trustee-...... 871,145 00 
state Bonds dep: sited wita States of 

Alabama, Tennessee, 8. Carvlina, 

Virginia. and Nevada................. 89,192 0C 
U — Premiums in course of collec- 93.623 32 

POePE ET OeeCOeOCeEe eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 9.0. oe 
Bille 1 Keceivasle and Sundry I:ems.. 1,274 07 
$1,955.50) 82 


Liabilities in U.S. August 31, 1872 
Lcsses Unpaid and seater Items...... $96 en 55 


Chief Cffice in the United States, 
Nos. 40, 42 and 44 PINE STREET, 
(Entrance at No, 44.) 


__NEW YORK. 


This Company solicits be: business at ADEQUATE 
RATES ONLY, and issues _— against FIRE on 
all descriptic ns of propert 

From the date of its Orgenization (1808) the Cam- 
pany bas confined itself to a FIRE BUSINESS, 
ana will coniinue so to do in the future. 

Local Directors: 
E. M. ARCHIBALD,C. B., H. B. M. Consul, Ch’n. 
DAVID SALOMAN, leputy Chairman. 
A.A.L = Leib eanenhesheenwans of A. A. Low *® Bros. 






Be. Bi PRAT jeccerscccsseese «fF. 8. Jaffrav & Co. 

RICHARD InVEN Sc iaenibieme hae cf Richard trvin & Co 

J. BOORMAN JOHNSTON...... of J Boorman Johao- 
ston & Co 

JAMES STUART......0.0000 skendeed of J. & J. Stuart. 


EDCAR W. CROWELL, 


Resident Manager, 





A SAFE AND 
ILLINOIS IN 
YIEL 

9:1 PER CE 





We recommend the Bonds of the JACKSON- 
VILLE, NORTHWESTERN AND SOUTHEAST- 
ERN RAILWAY, running from Jacksonville, II1., 
to Mount Vernon, a distance of 125 miles, as AB- 
SOLUTELY SAFE, on the following grounds: 


1. Because they are the FIRST MORTGAGE on 
a railroad running through a thickly populated 
section of country, rich in agriculture and miner- 
als. The Counties of Morgan, Macoupin, Mont- 
gomery, Bond, Clinton, Marion and Jefferson, all 
of which are intersected by the road, are all re- 
markable for their agriculsural productions, some 
of them raising wheat which commands a higher 
price in the market than that produced in any oth- 
er locality. At Virden, where the deposits of bitu- 
minous coal are seven feet in depth, alarge busi- 
ness Will be created so soon as cheap transportation 
is assured by the construction of this road to ac- 
cessible markets. 


2. Because the need of additional railroad facili- 
ties in that quarter, for the purposes of travel and 
for the transportation of minerals and the surplus 
crops, has been so strongly felt that the munici- 
palities and prominent inhabitants have subscribed 
the money wherewith thirty miles of the road has 
been already completed, and is now in operation 


GIBSON. CASANOVA & C0., 


Mp Ae pschanee Place, 


“Se *S* NEW YORK. 








RELIABLE 


VESTMENT, 
DING 


NT. INTEREST. 





and material purchased and arrangements made 
for the laying of twenty additional miles of track 
in time to move the autumn crops, 


3. Because the following great railroads act as 
feeders to the road, viz.:—The Toledo, Wabash 
and Western Railroad; the Peoria, Pekin and 
Jacksonville Railroad; the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad; the Indianapolis and St. Louis Railroad; 
the Terre Haute Railroad; the Vandalia and St. 
Louis Railroad; and the Illinois Central Railroad. 
Moreover, the road forms a part of a through 
route from St. Louis to the seaboard. 


4. Because it is a well-ascertained fact that nine- 
tenths of the earnings of Western roads arise from 
local traffic,and one-tenth only from througn traf- 
fic. The great Stute lines of [llino'sare probably the 
strongest corporations in the country, and their 
bonds are ata high premium. After completion, 
this road will unquestionably take its place among 
them. 

By investing in these bonds, holders of Govern- 
ment and other high-priced securities will still 
hold a frst-class security, while adding largely to 
their principal and ineome. 

Price, 8 and accrued interest in currency. 

Pamphlets on application. 


GIBSON, CASANOVA & C0., 
No. 50 Exchange Place, 
NEW YORK. 








$5,000,000. 


A 
Prime Investment 
AT A 


LOW PRICE. 


THE 
CHICAGO 
AND 


CANADA SOUTHERN 


First Mortgage Sinking 
Fund 30 Years 


7? Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 
INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY AND JULY. 
At the Union Trust Co., 


AT 
90 and Accrued Interest. 





This road is the western link in the 
new AIR LINE from BUFFALO to 
CHICAGO, and runs from the Detroit 
River to Chicago in nearly a straight- 
line. 

The road is a part of the same line 
as the Canada Southern, and is being 
built by the same men, viz., Milton 
Courtright, John F. Tracy, David 
Dows, Wm. L. Scott, Henry Farnam, 
R. A. Forsyth, John M. Burke, M. L. 
Sykes, Jr., all directors either in the 
Chicago and Northwest, or the Chica- 
go Rock Island and Pacific ; Geo. Op- 
dyke of the Midland Road; Sidney 
Dillon, Daniel Drew, John Ross, David 
Stewart, Samuel J. Tilden, Kenyon 
Cox, and other prominent railroad 
men. 

The road, like the Canada Southern, 
will have steel rails (60 pounds to the 
yard) throughout; is practically 
straight and level; much shorter, and 
can be run more quickly and with 
greater safety than any other road 
connecting Buffalo and Chicago. 

Twenty-five miles are finished and 
running ; seventy-five miles more are 
so far advanced as to be finished by 
January ist, and the entire road will 
be completed during the ensuing year. 
Steel rails and ties, for one-half the: 
entire road, have already been pur- 
chased. 

The builders of the road control: 
enough of its Chicago feeders to ob- 
tain forit aprofitable business fromthe. 
start, having projected the line to ac- 
commodate existing business, and: 
having seen the necessity for another 
trunk line between Chicago and the- 
Atlantic seabeard, located expressly 
with the view of obtaining the cheap- 
est transportation practicable. 

The branch lines will make the- 
shortest connections between Chicago- 
and Toledo, and Chicago and Detroit, 
as well as between all these points 
and Buffalo. 

The Canada Southern Bonds, in 
every particular like these, were 
eagerly taken, the last of them several 
weeks ago, by the best class of in- 
vestors, and were on the market a 
shorter time than any other railroad’ 
loan of like amount for years past. 

The proceeds of these bonds will com- 
plete the entire line, and we recom- 
mend them with the same confidence 
as we did the Canada Southern, and’ 
regard them asin every way a choice 
security. 


Pamphlets and all information fur-. 
nished by 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster,. 
BANKERS, 
No. 10 Wall Street, 
Wiuslow, Lanier & Qo,,, 


, BANKERS, 
No. 27 Pine Street. 
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7 Farm and Garden. 


THE FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES OF AMERICA. 


HERE are few titles of books more familiar to 
persons horticulturally inclined than this one. 
The work originally bearing the name was a modest 
duodeeimo of perhaps 450 pages, by the late A. J. 
Downing, published in 1845. After Mr. Downing’s 
death, this book remained for years the best authority 
on American fruits, being both the fullest and most 
accurate. More than ten years later it was thorouzhly 
revised by Mr. Charles Downing, who, tenderly pre- 
serving all that he could of his brother’s work, brought 
the book up to the times, adding descriptions of a greit 
many new fruits, and much other valuable material 
from the stores of his 1ich experience, swelling its 
volume to 760 pages. Time rolled on and brought new 
views, new fruits, and new regions for fruit culture. 
Still another revision was demanded and to this Mr. 
Downing gave the garnered fruits of his riper years. 
This made a book of 1098 octavo pages; too many for 
convenient use except as a work for table reference. 
This is now issued with some corrections and additions 
in two (or more?) volumes, adapting each part more 
touse as a handbook, The first volume has beea re- 
ceived and contains the first eleven chapters of the 
previous edition, covering the descriptions of apples 
and almonds, and besides a note on California fruits, 
and an appendix in which many new apples are de- 
scribed. The book needs no eulogy from us. The de- 
scriptions are very clear: the name by which each 
fruit was called at its first introduction is retained as 
the true name, and synonyms follow. To the pomo- 
logist and the cultivator ot fruits, the work is well 
nigh indiepeneable. It is published by John Wiley & 
Sons, New York, and the first volume contains 507 
pages octavo. 


THE DEPARTMENT AGAIN. 


HE Commigsioner has published his report for 
1871 considerably earlier than has been the case 

with the reports for preceding years. It contains 
the usual statistical tables concerning crops, live-stock, 
farm-lands, etc. The report has been largely aided by 
the Census tables. In relation to fruit culture in the 
South there is some valuable information. An artic'e 
on the weights and measures of various states is in 
evidence against our present complicated systems. 
Considerable space is devoted to the sanitary ‘and 
economic uses of earth-closets. An elaborate paper 
on irrigation in Colorado deserves the attention of all 
who are interested in progressive farming and a dis- 
cussion of the industrial education of women speaks 
authoritatively of their success in the various branches 
of agriculture and its kindred pursuits. The govern- 
ment will print 255,000 copies of the volume, which 
will give some 600 numbers for distribution to each 
member of Congress. In connection with tbe report we 
may mention a pamphlet of sixty-four pages, prepared 
by James M. Swank, Chief-Clerk of the Department of 
Agriculture. This hes just appeared and gives a brief 
history of the department as it was and is, with hints 
as to the possibilities of the future. As it exists to-day 
the bureau embraces divisions of Statistics and Pub- 
lication; of Seeds; of Horticulture and Propagation; 
of Botany; of Entomology and of Correspondence, 
Records, Accounts, Library and Museum. It is hoped 
that this pamphet will stimulate criticism and awaken 
interest in a department which ought to be highly ef- 
ficient. The entire working force of the Department 
consists of about fifty clerks aud specialists, and fifty 
messengers, Jaborers aud other employees. The total 
appropriation for the support of the Department dur- 
ing the present financial year was $197,070, including 
the purchase of seeasand improvement of the grounds. 


BRETON CATTLE. 


— IS breed of cattle is attracting the attention 

ef stock rais:rs in this country and in England, 
its small size, hardy constitution, aud good milk-giv- 
ing qualities making it desirable for small families 
We findin the Rural New Yorker, a full account of 
these animals, from which we glean the following 
facts. They were introduced into England about ten 
years ago, but they have not acquired any great poou- 
larity as yet. This is ascribed to the necessity of im- 
perting bulls and cows together, as the latter are so 
small that it is notsafe to let them run with English 
bulls. The animals are various in color, are very 
hardy, thrive on hay and water and are so easi y and 
cheaply kept, that an Enzlish experimenter calculates 
that the keep of one J -rsey costs as much as that of 
four Brittany cows. They are very gentle, and give 
from four totwrlve quarts of rich milk per day. In 
size they are mere pigmies, averaging fiom 33 to 49 
inches in height and sometimes being no more than 32 
inches. They are supposed so be the orignal stock of 
the Alderney breed, which has attained a larger size 
through a more genial climate and a more generous 
diet than fell to the lot of the Brittanies at home. 
There are several herds of these cattle in this country 
and we are informed that they thrive in our climate. 








—Col. Waring says he is sure that any dairyman 
who makes even 50 pounds of butter per week, would 
be more than eatisfied with the investment if he would 
rearrange the milk-room go as to set milk tn deep cans, 
€ven if necessary to use a windmill to get a supply ot 
fresh cool water to place them in. 


—Every family should provide a barrel or box fi t 





receiving chicken-bones, and bits of bones which ac- 
cumulate in the kitchen. A hundred pounds may be 
saved in a few weeks. Such bones are valuable for 
burying around all kinds of fruit trees and grape- 
vines. 


—Dr. Holt stated before the Farmer’s Conven- 
tion at Petersburg, Va., that the peanut crop of the 
counties of Surrey, Sussex, Southampton, Nansemond, 
and Prince George’s has often been equal in value to 
the entire wheat harvest sold in Richmond in one 
year. 


—Vattel, in his Veterinary Pathology, gives the 
varicus pulses of our domestic animals as follows: 
Ducks and hens, 140 per minute; rabbit, 120; cat, 110 
to 120; dog. 80 to 100; goat, 72 to 76; sheep, 70 to 79; 
oxen or cows, 35 to 42; horse, 32 to 38. 


—Minnesota comes forward with four sisters 
who have run a 200-acre farm all alone for the last five 
years, during which time they added $1,500 to their 
money in bank. 


—It is reported that proper care of agricultural 
machinery would save the farmers no less than $5,000,- 
000 a year. The dealersin and manufacturers of the 
machinery question the accuracy of the figures. 








Publishers? Departinent, 


New York, Sept. 25, 1872. 














CHROMOS. 


(INCE we announced that all the Chromos had 
gone out from this office for subscribers up to Jan. 
Ist, we have delivered about 23,000 pairs. The lot of 
6,600 received two weeks ago are now going out. There 
is another lot of 7,600 in the Cust- House, which when 
received will be sent to the mou.cers, and as soon as 
possible delivered to our subscribers. We have now, 
as far as we can determine, reached the date of Jan. 
15th in our delivery, and the heaviest end of our load 
has passed. The rest we hope to finish up ere long, 
and then Ho! for next year! 





VOX POPULI. 


[We do not publish the names of the writers of the letters we print 
from week to week, not knowing if it would be agreeable to them. 
but both names and addresses are at the service of any who wish them.) 


WEST BENTON, Mass., Sep. 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Ford & Co., 

Sire: Pardon my neglect in acknowledging receipt of the 
Chromos. 1 was more than compensated tor waiting for them, 
and wishto continue the paper the coming year. 

Your notice in the last number, “* F.rst come first served,” 
induces me to send my name in season this year. 

Yours truly. ——, 


SALISBURY, Pa., Sep. 16, 1872. 
J.B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen: The Chromos came to hand a few days ago, and 
we ae well pleased with them. Many thanks forthem. The 
**Union” is a welcome visitor. We wish you success. 

Truly yours, _—_—. 


ENFIELD CENTER, N. B., Sep. 12, 1872. 
J.B. Forp & Co.: 

The lovely Chromos of Wide Awake and Fast Asleep came 
in safety, and amply repay us for all our waiting. They are 
perfect gems, and 89 true to life that it seems as if real cnild- 
bood, instead of the shadow, lay before us, We thank you 
most heartily for those beautiful twin ornaments to our home. 

Very respectfully, 


STILLWATER, Minn., Sept. 10, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co., 

Gentlemen: First of all, I desire to express my thanks for 
the lovely Chromos, which came safely by express a day or 
two since. They are “all my fancy painted them ’’—and more 
too. Although holding theological views differing from those 
which find utterance in The Christian Union, lam abundantly 
satisfied with the paper, which without your elegant gift is 
value received for the cost of subscription. Tie Chromos I 
regard as a gratuity, in the strict sense. 

Yours truly, —_—* 


“ GLENCOE,” (near Simpsonville), Ky., Sept. 10, 1872. 
J. B. Forp & Co.: 

Gentlemen: The Chromos are received, and are just ex- 
quisite. I have never for a moment been impatient or 
doubted their coming in due time. It is so very generous of 
you togive them away; the paper is fuily worth all we pay 
for it. Many thanks for the pleasure you give us. 

Respectfully, —. 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT—Is a weekly pamphlet, 
varying from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, 
on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINwoop’s verbatim phono- 
graphic reports of the Rev. Herry Warp BescHeER’s 


Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the 
week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest re 
quest of many), and indication of the Scripture Lesson 
read, and the hymns sung (“‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos “* Wide 
Awake” and “ Fast i ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of . Beecher—suitable for 
framing—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) tor one year 
for Five Lollars: or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
who will send us two new subscriptions, with $6.00, for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Om CHRoMOs) 
free to each. 





FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 


A T considerable trouble we have made arrange- 
ments by which frames for our premium chro- 
mos may be had, by subscribers from the Canv: 
Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform rate of 
charges, per pair: ‘ 
BLACK WAENUT AND GILT. 


Style 1. Two inches (% inch inside gilt). } 
q 2. Two and five-eighths thones 5 in. inside gilt). Py ry 
“ 3. Three and one-eighth “ i ” - “ 3% 


Style 4. Two inches 
5. 'Two and one-half inches 

Specimens of these frames will be shown by the Agents, who 
cain obtain them at wholesale rates from the Publishers; are 
rangements having been made to supply them by thousands, 

To save time, petty trouble and expense to our subscribers, 
we will supply trimmings (or materials) for hanging the frames, 
say four yards (two yards for each picture), together with twe 
porcelain-headed nails, as follows: 

4 Yards crimson-covered wire co: ‘affo - 

fect security against moths) a_i a _. 55 eta. 
Yards large crimson cord without the wire (triple 
twist) and 2 nails 40 

Additional cord will be furnished at the rate of 123 cents per 
yard for the wire cord, and 10 cents for the woolen coré, The 
wire cord is farmore durable. 

These materials can be put up in packages te aceompany 
each pair of frames sold, either at the Christian Union office, 
or by our Agents. If sent by mail, an additional charge ig 
made of 21 cents postage for the woolen cord, and 13 cents for 
the wire cord and nails; the Post-oftice department charging 
letter postag¢ upon such articles. 

We will ex frames, trimmings, &c., to subscribers, on 
receipt of remittances, either in postal money order or regig- 
tered etter, to eover the above prices: express charges being 
at the cost:of the purchaser. 

In all such cases, subscribers will serve the convenience of 
the publishers and their own purposes by invariably sending 
the date of their subscription. 

N.B.—Special terms and prices to Canadian Agents and sube 
scribers. 


“ 








THE YoutH’s COMPANION.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind : An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The Curist1AN UNION with Chromos “ Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,’’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 
($1.50) for one year ay cet $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
highiy Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion free for one 

ear, to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 

INION who will send us a new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.60) to the CHRISTIAN Uxron and 
Chromos “ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.”” Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Companion. 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Renewals.—Subscribers whose subscription is 
about expiring (the date to be ascertained trom the 
yellow sdaress ijabelon the paper) will do weil to send: 
in their Renewal in time, so as to be early on the next 
ycar’s Chromo-list. We have taken time by the fore- 
lok this year, and our new Chromois now making and 
printing, the original painting having been made ex- 
}reesty for the Christian Union by one of the most 
distinguished French painters. Paiuting, Chromo 
stones, and Printing are all French, and Parisian, aud 
of the very best. IT irst_come jirst served! State dis- 
tinetly that you send a Renewal. 


Expirations.—Hereafter the Publishers will al- 
ways stop the ChxrsTiaN UNION at the expiration of 
ihe time for which it is 7. so that if you wish to con- 
tinue it, it would be well to renew your subscription at 
ieast two weeks before the time expires, in order to 
have the paper come right along without break. By 
so doing you wil! also get your name earlier on theneW 
Chromo list. Look at the printed label on your paper; 
the date thereon shows when your subscription ex- 
pires 

Chromo Celivery.—Agents’ Subscribers, dating 
befere January 15, 1872, will please know that if they 
have not received their Chramos, it 1s only because the 
Agent has not yet got to them. <All the pictures and 
names huve Leen sent out from this effice up to that 
date. 

{ail Subscribers before that date who have nct re- 
ceived their Chromos, will do us a favor by wficing te 
say +0, giving full address und daie of subscription, 
as, so far as we know, ail their Chromos have brem 
mailed. If there are oversights and errors, we shall be 
giad to correct them, 


Chromo Mailing.— All Subscribers, eacept 
those subscribing Uvongh Agents, who sent thair 
subscription money by mail or paid it at the pub- 
lication cffice, or at either of the branch offices, in Bos- 
ton or Chicago, and who sent only $3 (or $3.25 for the 
mounted Cbromvs) should remit ten cents to the pub- 
lishers to defiay pestage, so that the pvictures may be 
sent by mak, the offer of the Chromos to mail-subscri-+ 
bers being, ** deliverable at the publication office.” 


Changes of Address.—All subscribers sending 
to the publishers for changes of address must (if the# 
wish the changes properly ~— send always the 
present or old address as well as the future or new 
address; and it will be well always to cut from the 

aper the little yellow printed ad bel, and paste 
t on the letter of instructions. 

File Binding —We can now furnish a patent. 
Strep-File and Binder.’’ very simple in construction 
ard copvenient for handling, at $1.50. free by mail to 
any address in the United States. The Binder consists 
of s handsome, dark, cloth port-folio cover, with @ 
simple and strong device for ‘Ey in and securely 
balding twenty: numbers of the Christian Union— 
i. €., €D¢ Volume, or six months’ papers. 








